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EDITORIAL. 

Governor Hill has demonstrated his 
enmity to any real ballot reform. He 
has defiled public seniiment in the inter- 
ests of the bosses and the machines, and 
he looks to the latter for his reward, 
There is no question as to what that re- 
ward is to be. It is the control of the 
vote of the New York delegation in the 
next democratic national convention, 
As the people can have no opportunity 
to formally condemn the governor be- 
tween this time and the expiration of his 
present term of office, while the machine 


can, if it chooses, give him what he de- 
sires, he concluded to risk the popular 
anger and openly to defy the organized 


workingmen who demanded that he 


should permit the Saxton bill to become 
a law. However it may be with the 


people generally, there is happily no 


doubt that the workingmen intend to 


administer a merited rebuke to the sov- 
ernor and just punishment tothe mem- 
bers of the legislature who voted against 
ballot reform. So far as the organized 
workmen in this city are concerned, there 
isno question as to their purpose, and 
the only thing that remains to be set- 
tled is as to how they can use their 
power most effectively to punish Tam- 
many for its stupid opposition, and to 
defeat the Tammany and county de- 
mocracy members of the legislature who 
voted against the Saxton bill, should 
they become candidates for re-election, 

The New York ballot reform league is 
thus far the body that can most easily 
focus the various forces that can be de- 
pended on to punish Tammany for fol- 
lowing the stupid advice of such blind 
and blatant leaders as Bourke Cochran in 
opposing the popular will, on the disgrace- 
ful ground that Tammany must be the 
chief sufferer by any system of voting 
that requires of the voters sufficient intel- 
ligence to count three. What the Ballot 
reform league will do remains to be seen, 
but before any action is taken it is im- 
portant that the local political situation 
shall be carefully considered, 


In 1884, when Cleveland was elected 
president, he received in this city 138,157 
votes to 90,093 cast for Biaine. At the 
same election Grace for mayor received 
96,288 votes to 44.586 cast for Gibbs, re- 
publican, and 85,361 cast for Grant, Tam- 
many, It is perfectly clear that a great 
niany of those who voted for the repub- 
lican candidate for president supported 
Grace for mayor. 

In 1886 Hewitt, democrat, for mayor 
received $90,552 votes; George, united la- 
bor, 68,110, and Roosevelt, republican, 
60,435, It is manifest thal at this elec- 
tion Hewitt received a very larve re- 
publican vote, which more than made 
up for the heavy draft on the demo- 
cratic vote by the united labor candi- 
dite, 

In 1888 the vote for mayor was as fol- 
lows: (Cirant, Tammany, Tl4,tt!; Hew- 
itt, county democracy, 71,979; Nrhardt, 
republican, 73,087, and Coogan, united 
lubor, 9,809. At the same = election 
Cleveland, democrat, received for presi- 
dent 102,735, and Harrison, republican, 
106,022, The vote for governor was: 
Hill, democrat, 168,454, and Miller, re- 
publican, 99,352, This would indicate 
that over 6,500 democratic votes were 
east for Harrison in return for a like 
number of republican votes cast for Hill, 
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The swap was, however, very much 


larger, ay many thousands of democrats 
refused to vote for Hill and voted for 
Miller, or did not vote for governor at 
all, the total vote for governor falling 
2,851 votes short of the total vote for 
president. Yetthe returns give no in- 
dication of this revolt against Hill, so ex- 
tended was the trading between the Hill 
and Harrison men. If the votes vepre- 
sented by such evidence of the deal as ap- 
pears on the face of the returns are de- 
ducted, they leave the republican vote at 
a little more than 100,000. This is prob- 
ably an over estimate, taking into consid. 
eration the extent of the deal, and there 
is nothing in tne returns going to show 
that the actual republican vote of this city 
has largely increased since 1884, when it 
was wzbout 90,000. It is certain that of the 
99,352 votes for Miller, several thousand 
were cast by those who voted for Cleve- 
land for president. Yet even these 0,- 
000 republicans did not stand by Erhardt, 
their candidate for mayor, who received 
but 78,087, to 186,090 cast for the two 
democratic candidates. Nearly 20,000 re- 
publicans probably voted for Hewitt. 

At the election of last year the totiul vote 
fell from 270,657 for president in 1888, to 
198,919 for secretary of state in 1889. 
That is, but a little more than 74 per cent 
of the votes were cast. Taking the nom- 
inal vote of the two parties, in round num- 
bers, at 177,000 and 93,000, seventy-four 
per cent of the vote of each would give 
the democrats 130,980 and the republicans 
68,820. The actual vote for secretary of 
state last year was: Rice, democrat, 1:30,- 
696, and Gilbert, republican, 67,120, 
which demonstrates that the estimate of 
the respective strength of the two par- 
ties on aw full vote is about that given 
above—177,000 democrats to 93,000 repub- 
licans. 


the county democrats and the republi- 
cans on certain city offices. The total 
vote for the several candidates varied, 
that for president of the board of alder- 
men falling but 1,410 short of the total 
vote for secretary of state. Assuming 
that this falling off was proportionate, 
the republicans probably cast over 66,000 
of the 98,250 votes cast for Canda, the 
coalition candidate, and the county dem- 
ocrats about 27,000. Arnold, the Tam- 
many candidate, received 104,359 votes. 
One thing must. be remembered, however, 
and that is that a very large number of 
democrats and independeuts, who are 
permanently disgusted with the county 
demosracy, and who regard its continued 
existence as an obstacle to any true re- 
form, voted for the Tammany candidates, 
The staying strengthof Tammany in this 
city is very much Jess than the vote cast 
for its candidates in 1889, In 1SS6, when 
the united labor movement drew so 
heavily upon its usual voting strength, it 
is doubtful if Tammany controlled over 
40,000 votes, 


Some deductions from these figures 
stand out so plainly that the most casual 
observer cannot fail to see them, One is 
that the county democracy can entertain 
no reasonable hope of controlling enough 
funds to elect anybody, Disgust with 
thal faction’s men and methods led toan 
enormous increase in Tammiany's vote 
last year, and it will practically be im- 
possible to bring such votes back to the 
support of candidates nominated by the 
county democracy machine and pledged 
to put its henchmen into power in place 
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of the Tammany healers, whose per- 
formunces have recently been exposed 
by the Fassett investigating committee, 
What the county democracy will do or 
leave undone it is now impossible to say, 
but it can take no part in this business 
except for mischief, 

The republican party is unquestionably 
ina position, from its official record, to 
claim that it is entitled to benefit by any 
movement in faver of genuine ballot re- 
form. Its representatives in boch houses 
of the general assembly have all voted 
for the Saxton bill, and they have united 
in passing the “corrupt practices bill” 
without regard to the failure of ballot 
reform. The probabilities are that they 
will also pass the new registry bill, and 
thus have an absolutely clean record in 
behalf of radical reform in the methods 
of conducting elections, while the great 
majority of the democrats in both houses 
have foolishly allowed Governor Hill to 
lead them into the ditch into which he, 
himself, has fallen, If city politics could 
be disassociated from national politics 
there would be much reason in a claim 
by the republican party that it is entitled 
aut the cuming contest to the earnest sup- 
port of all friends of ballot reform. 

Unhappily municipal affairs and na- 
tional politics are inextricably mixed up, 
Under existing conditions it would be 
absolutely impossible to induce the demo- 
crats to give to the republican party 
in the nation the prestige of victory 
in New York this fall and the great 
practical advantage of a republican dele- 
gation in the legislature. We may la- 
ment this as much as we will, but if the 
fluht in this city is to be between the re- 
publican and democratic parties it is not 
likely that the party representing not 
more than one-third of the voters would 
be able, under any circumstances, to elect 
its candidates, while the evidence given 
by the figures that the republicans, them- 
selves, never stand by their own party 
candidate in such a contest, renders it 
still more unlikely that the republicans 
could win, There would be danger ina 
contest between the republican party, led 
by itsmachine, and the democratic party, 
represented by Tammany, that the latter 
would retain power, 

The men who are determined to se- 
cure ballot reform by teaching a lesson 
to its recognized opponents cannot afford 
to have the contest take this shape. 
What we ought to have is a ballot reform 
movement that will improvise a tempor- 
ary political party to accomplish the 
specific purpose in view, with the under- 
standing that it shall dissolve as soon 
as that purpose is accomplished. Such 
a party must keep itself clear of national 
politics, It will not du for it vo attempt 
to use its machinery to affect congres- 
sional elections, nor to change the present 
representation of the two principal parties 
in the legislature of this state, So far as 
congressmen are concerned it must leave 
them alone, entirely. Tt cannot follow 
this course, however, as to legislators, 
and its only prudent course will be to 
recognize the status quo, and run a re- 
publican ballot reformer in every district 
now represented by @ republican, and a 
democratic bullot reformer in every ase 
sembly district now represented by a 
democrat, 


Such a course will put ordinary par- 
tisunship aut of thecontest, It willenable 
the friends of good government and de- 
cent elections to rally, as one body, to 
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reform that will assure to the workman 
the full product of his teil, When this ts 
brought about, each workman can be 
safely left to settle the number of hours 
he will work, so long as his stopping does 
not interfere with the work of others. 
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overthrow and stamp out of existence 
the political corporation which has too 
long ruled this town for the protit. of its 
whose present 





— 


police, The Central labor union, on be- 
half of the workingmen of New York, has 
simply put in formal shape a declaration 
that men are constantly making in 
conversation, 


























































own stockholders, and 
leaders have made the disgraceful record 
brought to light by recent investigations, 
The immediate effect of such demonstra- 
tion of the strength of the ballot reform 
movement would be to force w ballot re- 
form bill through the next legislature 
with sufficient votes to pass it over the 
governor's veto. 
jority of the people of New York want. 


for an inves- 
tization; yet Senator Fassett, when the 
matter is brought to the attention of 
his committee, merely replies that if 
the Central labor union has any 
any specifle complaint to make or any 
evidence to offer, the committee will take 
the matter into consideration. Why does 
the committee treat in this fashion a 
reasonable request emanating from the 
workingmen? The Central labor union 
cannot be expected to make the investi- 
gation necessary in this case, and the 
Fassett committee has been appointed 
for that very purpose. Its members and 
counsel can easily obtain the facts if they 
so desire. We suggest that they begin 
on the Steckler association, in the Tenth 
assembly district, and find out how that 
organization obtained the signatures of 
small shopkeepers and others to the paper 
commending Senator Roesch’s attitude of 
hostility to ballot reform. 


and asked 


The local elections in Ohio show gen- 
eral democratic gains. There would, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, be no sig- 
nificance in this, since town oflicers alone 
The republicans, how- 
ever, chose to make national politics the 
issue, and openly proclaimed their inten- 
tion to demonstrate through these elec- 
tions that the present democratic ma- 
jority in the Ohio legislature does not 
represent the will of the people of that 
state. If the people of Ohio accepted the 
issue thus presented to them, the reason- 
able inference is that, on the whole, they 
do approve of the democratic control of 
the state and propose to maintain it. 
Some things done by the legislature must 
have made it difficult for thoughtful men 
to give that body a vote of confidence, 
and the fact that the people stood by it 
rather than encourage the party in 
power at Washington, shows how deep 
seated is the disgust inspired by the des- 
perate tactics of the purchased protec- 
tionist majority in congress. 
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aptitude that will enable them to thus 
accomplish their desires ? 

At present the ballot reform league 

seems to be the one organization to 
which this question can be put with the 
reasonable hope of a right answer. In 
it are represented various clubs antagon- 
istic one to another on national politics, 
and others composed of men of both polit- 
ical parties. In it also are represented 
some of the most powerful workingmen’s 
organizations, and still other organiza- 
tions that have hitherto been the oppo- 
nents of the political demands of the 
workingmen, as such. In fact, the forces 
that were arrayed against each other in 
violent hostility during the famous cam- 
paign of 1886 mect in this league on com - 
mon ground, working in friendly co-oper- 
ation for a single object. If the league 
can but extend its influence, so as to se- 
cure a larger representation from such 
forces, it will be an organization capable 
of raisiny a standard around which all 
friends of ballot reform and good govern- 
ment, without regard to party opinion or 
supposed class interests, can rally. Such 
& movement can rescue the government of 
this city from the hands of corruptionists 
and give us an electoral system that 
will enable the people of New York to 
take back into their hands the power of 
which they have so long been robbed by 
political machines and bosses. 





In the ‘Social Problem” department of 
this issue of Tur STANDARD will be found 
an article on protection by General 
Francis A. Walker. It is chiefly inter- 
esting as a survival of a kind of discus- 
sion common but a few years ago, and as 
such it will repay the interest of the 
curious. It, however, has nothing to 
do with the great question that the 
American people are now battling over, 
and Professor Walker simply takes his 
place in the ranks of the superannuated 
when he attempts to bring back the dis- 
cussion to the lines indicated. The issue 
in these United States is protection 
against free trade, and all of the pro- 
fessors of political economy put together 
cannot divert attention to any minor 
phase of the main question. 


A circuit court in Virginia has declared 
the law of that state providing for aheavy 
tax on beef killed outside of the state to 
be unconstitutional. An appeal will be 
taken tothe supreme court of the United 
States, but it is not lhkely that the de- 
cision of the circuit court will be reversed, 
The truth is that the measure is nota 
revenue measure at all, but an attempt to 
set up a state protective tariff in the in- 
terests of local butchers, compelling the 
people to pay higher prices for poorer 
meatin order that local butchers may 
make higher profits. The fact that Armour 
& Co. and other packers of dressed beef 
are monopolists has nothing to do with 
the question. If the vrofessed opponents 
of monopoly expect to overthrow it by 
increasing the prices of food to consumers, 
they will in the end make monopoly 
popular. 


The democratic majority in the New 
Jersey legislature has demonstrated that 
it is opposed to true ballot reform, and 
the party must take the consequences of 
its own folly. The one reason why any 
thoughtful man should favor the demo- 
cratic rather than the republican party 
is the fact that the democratic party has 
got on the right side of the tariff ques- 
tion. The men who are favoring it on 
that account, however, propose to over- 
throw protection through the unbought 
votes of free men cast at fair elections. 
If such democratic organizations as the 








The winter and spring campaign that 
the Reform club is making in the rural 
counties of this state gives promise of 
accomplishing its purpose, which is to 
arouse the interest of men in the tariff 
question ata time when their judgments 
are not clouded by political excitement. 





If any fair mano believes the New York 
Sun’s assertions that the Australian sys- 
tem disfranchised thousands of demo- 
crats in Rhode Island, he needs only to 
read the Providence Telegram, a demo- 
cratic paper, to rid himself of that false 
belief. The great preponderance of testi- 


The Canadian Voice, published at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, is a probibition paper 
which honest, believes inthe necessity 
of the legal pronibition of the liquor traf- 





fic; but while believing that “this is the 
first question in politics, as it is in morals 
and economics,” it declares that it is not 
the only question, and it promises to de- 
vote a part of its space to discussion of 
the problems affecting the organization 
and management of parties, municipal 
reform, public or private lines of railway 
and telegraph, co-operation, labor and 
law reform. Such a paper cannot fail to 
broaden the vision of its readers and as- 
sist toward bringing about mutual re- 
spect among the advocates of reforms, 
even where agreement as to purposes 
and methods is not practicable, 


Mr. Powderly’s argument in behalf of 
an eight hour law, is the best that can be 
made, and his reference to the ten hour 
law shows that legislation and public 
sentiment combined can do something ef- 
fective toward curtailing the number of 
hours in the nominal working day. That 
they are too long at present is aot ques- 
tioned by any who have really consid- 
ered the question as tothe actual amount 
of labor required to supply human 
wants under conditions that assure a just 
distribution of labor's products, Mr, 
Powderly, while favoring the ‘eight hour 
day,” elfectively disposes of some of the 
arguments advanced in its favor, and 
points to the necessity of a more radical 








mony presented in the New York papers 
indicated that the system worked admir- 
ably in Rhode Island, and the Telegram 
confirms this impression by declaring 
that the Sun, in its attempt to show that 
the system restricted the exercise of the 
elective franchise, is making itself ridicu- 
lous. 


The Telegram adds: 
The Sun’s news report of the election ino 


this state was a curiosity in uewspaper lit- 
erature. It 


scintillated with statements 
which had no foundation in fact, and it fairly 
sizzied with innucudos and hints and covert 
allusions to some terrible griffilD that was 
lying in wait to devour voters by the thou- 
sand before they could fight their way to the 
polls through the gauntlet of obstacles set 
all along their path to the quagmire of 
political trickery and corruption lying inside 
the guurdrails at the ward rooms. * * * 
We do not hesitate to place our dictum 
against it’s, and we declare, with the utmost 
contidence that our position is impregnable, 
that the ballot reform act has proved itsel! 
& success, 


The Central labor union declares that 
the police department has reduced the 
art of blackmailing to a science and es- 
tablished a system of terrorism over cer- 
tain classes inthe community, There is 
not the shadow of doubt that the numer- 
cus ordinances regulating business in this 
city constantly subject the small shop- 
keepers, as well as the liquor dealers, to 
prosecution, while various illegal busi- 
nesses notoriously afford opportunities 
for the imposition of blackmail by the 


accomplishment ef their purposes, 


such positions is to beat them. 





Hill-Tammany machine in New York, 
and the democratic machioe in New 


Jersey, choose to defend dishonest elec- 


tions and fraudulent practices, honest 
men who favor tariff reform will have to 
look to other and cleaner agencies for the 
The 
best thing to do with democrats who take 
The re- 
sult will be to bring leaders to the front 
whom decent men can follow. 


_ 
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GOVERNOR HILL ANSWERED, 

It is to be regretted that the daily 
papers of New York could not find space 
for printing the admirable answer to 
Governor Hill’s veto message made by 
Wheeler H, Peckham, Julian T, Davies 
and Louis F. Post, « committee of the 
New York ballot reform league, ‘The 
answer of the committee merely deals 
with the governor's invitation to the 
legislature to join him in presenting the 
question us to the constitutionality of the 
bill to the two divisions of the court of 
appeals, Itis a clean cut legal argument 
against the proposa', and it very effect- 
ually disposes of Governor Hill’s attempt 
to show that there was a precedent that 
warranted his proposal, We print the 
paper in full elsewhere, 

We also reprint from the New York 
Times a letter by Mr. Thomas G, Shear. 
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man, which it seems to us effectually 
answers the only portion of the gov- 
ernor’s message that has been regarded 
by lawyers as having any force. This is 
the portion in which he objected to the 
provision in the Saxton bill for minority 
representation in the choice of ballot 
clerks, These two papers cut from under 
Governor Hill everything in the shape of 
reasonable excuse or justification for any 
part of his veto message, and compel 
him to stand out clearly as an enemy of 
ballot retorm who has resorted to dis- 
honest trickery in order to justify his at- 
titude. . 








THE SINGLE TAX IN CONGRESS. 

Our Washington letter contuins a re- 
port of a very remarkable debate that 
took place in the house of representatives 
on the bill authorizing the establishment 
ofa public park on Rock creek, in the 
city of Washington. Man after man in 
the course of the debate yave evidence of 





a perception of the evils for which the 


single tax is the only remedy. There was 
no denial of the fact toat the proposed park 
will greatly enhance the value of lands 
in its neighborhood, held by speculators; 
and the various propositions put forth to 
compel those who are to receive this un- 
earned increment to pay in whole or in 
part for the improvement itself, are high- 
ly significant, coming as they do from 
men who have probably paid little or no 
attention to the single tax idea. 

Mr. Stockdale, of Mississippi, declared 
that if the government had power to con- 
demn 2,000 acres it had equal power to con- 
demn 2,600 acres, and he suggested that 
a larger amount of land be acquired and 
c ‘vided into lots, one-half of which shall 
be sold to meet the first cost of the im- 
provement and the remainder rented out 
forever to meet the cost of maintenance, 
This certainly isa hopeful suggestion to 
come from one who has probably given 
no attention to the single tax idea. If 
men who see thus far would but consent 
to give the subject thorough and serious 
attention, there is no doubt that they 
would soon accept the whole truth, 
Under the single 4ax system every im- 
provement that. enhanced the price of 
land would necessarily bring to the 
treasury the funds to meet the cost of 
such improvement, and such questions as 
those ansing ont of this park scheme 
would cease to vex legislators, either in 
national or state politics, 


THE MKINLEY BILL DOOMED, 

The McKinley tariff bill has little, it 
any, chance to become a law. There is 
every probability that republican repre- 
sentatives from New England and other 
states will fight the bill on the floor of 
the house, because of the blow it strikes 
at the shoe manufacturing industry by 
imposing a duty on hides. The utterly 
inexcusable attempt to increase the duty 
on tin plates, in the interests of Ameri- 
can manufacturers of sheet iron, and to 
the injury of the fruit purchasers and 
consumers, will perhaps cause some other 
republican representatives to vote against 
the measure, The bill as a whole is a 
mere fraudulent device to fool the farmer 
into the belief that he can be protected 
by tariff duties on all sorts of agricultural 
products, The farmer has been fooled a 
long time, but he has enough sense to 
know that a tariff on barley, for instance, 
if it excited any hope of an increase in 
price, would merely result in the sowing 
of more barley, and thus prevent the ac- 
complishment of the object sought, 

The truth is that the real object of the 
bill is the payment of campaign debts to 
large contributors to the corruption fund, 
by which the republicans purchased the 
presidency and the control of the present 
congress, For instance, the smelting 
business of the southwest is to be sacri- 
ficed to the demands of the silver men, 
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who were raising) money for the corrup- 
tion fund, while the smelters were fool- 
ishly attending to their own. business, 
That stanch republican paper, the Phila- 
delphia Telegraph, declares that ‘the fat 
fried out of the specially protected firms, 
corporations, combines and trusts was to 
be returned,” and it is now to be obtained 
by congress frying it out of the people. 
The Telegraph says: ‘The entire scheme 
rests upon no other or better principle 
than that of returning their fat to the 
manufacturers, or of helping the party 
by the basest partisan methods.” When 
republican papers are denouncing the 
McKinley bill in such language as this, 
it will be easy for those republican con- 
gressmen who see that their own seats 
will be jeopardized by its passage, to vote 
against the measure, — 

But even if it could get through the 
house, the latest advices indicate that the 
bill has no chance in the senate, The 
ways and means committee of that body 
do not propose even to wait for the recep- 
tion of the bill, but have concluded to 
open kearings of their own, with a view 
to assisting the senate in the preparation 
of a separate bill. There is no hope, how- 
ever, for any relief from existing burdens. 
The most that can be expected is the 
failure of the attempt to make the pres- 
ent tariff laws worse, 

A WORSE THAN USELESS ALLY. 

The Evening Post has made a careful 
analysis of the composition of the Tam- 
many organization now in control of this 
city, which is a rather startling revela- 
tion. According to the biographical 
sketches of the Tammany leaders fur- 
nished by the Post, the “rulers of New 
York” are classified as follows: 


Professional politicians . . 2... . .2 
Convicted murderer . . . . 1 1 e 
Tried for murder and acquitted . . . . 
Indicted for feloniousassault . . . . . 
Indicted for bribery . . ...... 
Professional gamblers... . .. . « 
Former gambling house or ‘“‘dive” keepers. 
Liquor dealers. 2 6. 6 1 1 we ee 


Sonsof liquordealers . ....... 
Former pugilists . . 2... 2 1 we ew 
Former “toughs” .. 6. 0. 1 6 6 ew 
Members of the Tweed gang ..... 
Office holders . . .. . 2. ew we ee 
Former cffice holders . . ...... =. 
Former car conductors ...... . 
Former plasterer... 2... 2... 
Former navy yard caulker ...... 
Former carpenter . . . . . . «se 
LAWVeP ik se eK SOR. OS ew 
Nominallawyers . . . ...se+-. 
Favored city contractors . . ... . 


The Post has done aservice to the com- 
munity in making this exposure, but in 
its editorial comments upon it it shows 
the defects of temper which render the 
paper incapable of any real service to the 
public. In discussing the subject editorially 
it falsely declares that Henry George's 
candidacy introduced a socialistic ele- 
ment intothe canvass of 1886. It was 
papers like the Post, which distrust the 
people, and foolish citizens who followed 
their lead, that on that occasion pre- 
vented the extirpation of Tammany by 
a real uprising of honest men of all 
classes. The subsequent conduct of the 
people who worked for Mr, George’s elec- 
tion at that time has demonstrated to all 
well-informed men that the accusations 
made against them at the time were 
slanderous and unjust, Yet the Post re- 
peats the most aggravated of these slan- 
ders in its intimation that the men who 
supported Mr. George were composed 
largely of the “dangerous classes,” As 
the workingmen of New York are at this 
moment the chief hope of any movement 
to secure genuine ballot reform and the 
overthrow of Tammany on account of its 
opposition to the Saxton bill, it is par- 
ticularly exasperating to find such utter- 
ances in a paper making the pretensions 
of the Post. 

Tt is generaliy understood that the re- 
sponsible owners of the Evening Post are 
men of intelligence, accustomed to min- 
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gle with their fellow citizens, and likely 


thereby to acquire an intelligent concep- 
tion of the forces that can be brought to- 
gether to work for practical reform, and 
i¢ is astonishing that they should con- 
tinue to permit their paper to be edited 
by aman who has no confidence in the 
ability of the people for self-government, 
and who evolves from his inner conscious- 
ness the premises from which he draws 
conclusions that accord with nothing on 
earth but his own bitter and narrow preju- 
dices, 


LHE CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS BILL. 
The bill recently introduced 1n congress 
providing for the federal control of con- 
eressional elections, considered simply as 
a measure for asserting a right conferred 
on congress by the constitution, but hith- 
erto not exercised, on its face is worthy 
of commendation, since it aims to pre- 
vent the customary process of gerryman- 
dering districts by state legislatures, 

The bill, however, cannot be regarded 
simply asa measure of reform. There 
is no doubt that its principal design 
is to prevent the proposed . redistrict- 
ing of the state of Ohio in the inter- 
est of the democratic party. We do not 
doubt that the pending Ohio bill is a 
thoroughly partisan measure, from such 
descriptions of the new lines as have been 
printed in the newspapers. On the other 
nand, there is not the shadow of doubt 
that the existing congressional districts 
in Ohio are the result of an equally par- 
tisan gerrymander by a republican legis- 
lature. The purpose of the congres- 
sional bill is not to secure a fair rearrange- 
ment of district lines, but to preserve and 
make effective the unfair republican legis- 
lation. Under such circumstances, the 
pending act is not entitled to the credit 
its authors seek for it on the ground of 
fairness. 

While there is no question that the 
federal constitution confers on congress 
the right to regulate congressional elec- 
tions, it is a fact that from the foundation 
of the government to the present time, 
even during the war period, when the 
rights of states were contemptuously re- 
garded, congress has always chosen to 
leave the control of these elections in the 
hands of the states, though of late exer- 
cising some supervisory power over them. 
The present action, therefore, while not 
a violation of our written constitution, 
is as clear a violation of that established 
custom (which in England is regarded as 
the constitution) as would be an attempt 
to elect a man president for three con- 
secutive terms. It is a step toward 
the centralization of power, made at 
the time when the drift of public 
opinion is against such centralization. 
It has no justification other than a de- 
sire for partisan advantage, and it will 
probably prove in the end to be one of 
the many steps that the accidental and 
desperate majority in the present house 
of representatives has taken that will in- 
crease the growing reaction against a 
party which is attempting to rule this 
country with the sole view to conferring 
pecuniary benefits to the protected monop- 
olists whose money purchased the election 
of Mr. Harrison to the presidency. Such 
actions in the long run cost political par- 
ties far more than the immediate advan- 
tage sought is ever worth. 


OVER FOURIEEN MILLIONS AN ACRE, 

Those farmers who imagine that making 
land values the sole basis of taxation will 
work a special hardship to the farming 
community ought to read and carefully 
consider the article by Dr, Walter Men- 
delson, printed elsewhere, entitled “Farm- 
ers on Whom a Land Tax Would Fall,” 
Dr, Mendelson’s tigures show that an 
ordinary down-town Broadway lot has 
recently sold at the rate of over $8,900,000 





an acre; that the land on which the | 
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Equitable building stands is worth nearly 
$9,000,000 an acre, while the property at 
the corner of Broad and Wall streets sold 
some years ago at the rate of over $14,- 
000,000 an acre, These, of course, are 
high prices for very valuable property, 
but Dr. Mendelson, who resides well up 
town, some blocks west of Central park, 
shows that in his neighborhood land sells 





aut the rate of $283,140 an acre. It is not | 


easy to make any correct estimate as to 
the average acre value of land in New 
York, but taking it as a whole it must be 
far more than $100,000 an acre. 


Of course land values are not so great 
in any other city, but in all cities of the 
state, and even in the villages, they are 
vastly greater than in the farming dis- 
tricts. The recent report of the state 
assessors not only shows that this is true, 
but it demonstrates that city, town and 
village lands are steadily increasing in 
value in all of the counties embraced 
within their report, while there has been 
a steady decrease in the value of farming 
lands. How enor.aous this depreciation 
has been we have no official figures to 
show, but it has gone so far that in some 
of the counties farming lands have ap- 
parently no selling value, since the farms 
are bought in at foreclosure sales for less 
than the cost of the improvements, This, 
however, is owing to exceptional circum- 
stances, and it is probable that there is 
very little land which, if denuded of 
buildings and entirely free from mort- 
gage, would not bring some price, though 
that price would be very small indeed 
compared with the selling value of vil- 
lage and city property. 


We do not need the official figures, how- 
ever, to demonstrate to any farmer, who 
will open his mind to the fair considera- 
tion of the subject, that, under a system 
which levied all taxes on land values €x- 
clusive of improvements, the burden im- 
posed on the farmer by local taxation 
would be greatly diminished. If, at the 
same time, we could sweep away the 
whole system of tariff taxation, which 
imposes an even heavier burden than the 
local taxes, the farmer would be enor- 
mously benefited. If our friends in the 
agricultural districts, who have bitter 
cause for complaint, would put aside the 
delusive notion that personal property 
can be fairly and honestly taxed, and 
devote their attention to the considera- 
tion of the necessary effects of the single 
tax on land values, they would soon 
begin to see a road out of the difliculties 
that are now reducing them to despuir, 


A SURSTITUTE FOR THE STRIKE 
AND BOYCOTT. 

We have seen that the power of the 
workers as consumers is almost as great 
as their political power. How do they 
use that # They use their political power 
through political organizations and give 
it expression by means of the simple and 
peaceful but powerful ballot. How can 
the workers use this consuming power 
through their industrial organizations, 
and by what similar powerful but simple 
and peaceful device may 7 find expres- 
sion? By what means may this power, 
which the boycott used negatively and 
feebly, be used us positively, as strongly, 
and as effectively as the ballot enables us 
to use our political power ? 

How may we vote in the markets for 
increased wages and such reduction in 
hours as shall gradually take up all un- 
employed laborers and convert them, 
from charity burdens upon those at work, 
into self-sustaining consumers? By what 
means may this market voting be done, 
and how may we invoke that self interest 
of the workers strongly enough to induce 
them to take the trouble to employ it? 

T answer, by inaugurating a definite 
business arrangement providing for a 
reciprocity of patronage between the 
organized consumers in the several organ- 
ized industries, A reciprocity insugurated 
and secured by an exchang« of preference 
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pledges, wherein the individual members 
of euch organized craft shall voluntarily 
pledge themselves to give a systematic 
preference to the fair produets of such 
industries as shall fairly reciprocate the 
service, supplemented by an agreement 
between the organizations providing for 
the appointment of local committees 
whose duty shall be to present this pref- 
erence in the markets and there arrange 
to have kept on sale a sufficiency of such 
products to meet the new demand. 

The device which I olfer as a means 
for securing and registering this recip- 
rocity corresponds with the batlot in 
simplicity. It consists simply of @ unt- 
form label for all fair products, the 
symbol to be of the same design for all 
industries, whether used in the shape of 
wu medallion, a tablet, in impression ora 
label, the only difference being the 
name of the industry represented, which 
should appear upon the symbol above the 
word “RAIR.” But to indicate that the 
craft: represented by the name on the 
symbol is organized nationally (as it cer- 
tainly should be), and for the further 
purpose of awakening a patriotic interest 
in this new American movement, I sug- 
rest that the device in all cases appear 
Upon and include the national shield 
under the outspread wings of the na- 
tional emblem, 

To further facilitate the reciprocity 
aimed at Lsuggest. that trades or callings 
whose combined labor is otfered in one 
form of product shall associate under 
one name, and on such products use one 
tabel, The building trades, for instance, 
from cellar excavators and hodcarriers to 
masons, carpenters, plunibers, roofers and 
finishers, should agree upon a name, such 
as “the associated building trades,” and 
adopt one symbol for all buildings erected 
throughout by organized labor, and for 
all buildings formerly erected, but now 
kept in repair by fair labor. The symbol 
for new buildings to be in the shape of a 
permanent tablet, such as was once used by 
the ancient eraft of free masons, and in 
other cases in the shape of an attachable 
medallion. 

The same arrangement should be car- 
ried into effect on steam and horse rail- 
roads, and on steam and sailing vessels, 
so that an intending passenger or patron 
may tell ata glance whether a road or 
line is ‘fair’ or not, and the system 
should be thoroughly extended until a 
fair medallion glitters over the entrance 
to every fair field of labor, from a ship- 
ping dock to a coal maine. 

In brief, the plan proposes that in ad- 
dition to the present organization of the 
workers as producers, they shall now be 
thoroughly organized as consumers, 
Because, the workers when organized as 
consumers can, as [have shown, exert a 
much preater power than when simply 
organized as producers or workers, as 
they now are, 

I want to lay particular stress, how- 
ever, upon the importance of taking care 
that the movement be not handicapped 
by any negative or boycott feature di- 
rected toward unfair employers or un- 
fuir products, It should sitnply consti- 
tute a reciprocal agreement between the 
organized industries wherein organized 
labor, in its capacity as consumer, shall 
be pledged to give employment to fair 
labor by buying, renting: or usings its 
products tr preference to any other, 
Nor is itintended that this reciprocity 
shall be sustained by any cast iron agree- 
ment pledging Consumers to buy only 
fair yoods, or to pay more for them than 
for other products of like quality, for 
three reasons: First, because such an 
unreasonable pledge would not be kept; 
second, becwuse no such shivish agree- 
ment is necessary; and, third, because a 
pledge of preference would be more gens 
erally and voluntarily taken, inside the 
organizations as well as out, 

But should the plin be so favorably re- 
ceived as to induce a lurcer organization 
of labor than heretofore, the new orgun- 
ization will doubtless include the most 
skilled and the brainiest workers in each 
craft, Skill and intelligence in the pro- 
ducers mean not only good workmauship 
but quick work, and, as time is wu chief 
element in the cost of almost every @n- 
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ished product, concerns employing such 
labor can puy considerably higher wages 
and even run less hours, and yet, with 
equal material, put well made goods on 
the market at a lower price than unfair 
concerns which employ only partially 
skilled labor. They can even sell these 
well made goods at a less price than the 
unfair concerns can afford to take for 
theirinferior product. But if these fair 
concerns can but barely compete at even 
prices, they will by this ar “ungement be 
induced to make the attempt because it 
guarantees them a market more valuable 
than even an immense expenditure for 
advertising would be likely to yield. 

To illustrate the working of titis  reci- 
procity and the way in which the arrange- 
ment would appeal to the self-interest of 
the workers, let us suppose that the mem- 
bers of the associated building trades 
have exchanged preference pledges with 
the cigarmakers and printers, the pledge 
having been voluntarily signed by each 
individual member of all three organiza- 
tions. 

Now every cigarmaker and printer in 
every city, town and village in every 
state in this Union, at once acquires a 
a vital self-interest in sustaining the 
builders organization. For so long as 
that organization lasts there will be an 
immense demand for union labeled cigars, 
and a corresponding demand for news- 
papers and other publications issued from 
fair offices and bearing the well-known 
union symbol. 

What will the employing cigar manu- 
facturers and employing publishers think 
of this new market for their products? 
After the demand has been fairly started 
will you have to ask them to use your 
label, or will they come to you? If every 
organized builder in America, wien ask- 
ing for a New York daily paper, expresses 
a preference for one bearing the label, 

will the New York dailies want it or not? 
As to the Cigarmakers international 
union, could it devise or pay for any ad- 
vertisement that would make such a 
market for its labeled cigars? Would it 
be necessary for the organization to spend 
any more money in advertising its label ? 

To illustrate further: Suppose a local 
reciprocity arranged in your city of New 
York between the organized street car 
men, the organized clerks and the organ- 
ized builders, wherein the pledge provided 
that the organized street car men and the 
organized clerks should, when renting 

dwellings, give preference to buildings 
‘bearing the union symbol of the associated 
builders, wherein also the builders and 
street railroad men were similarly pledged 
to give preference, when trading at stores, 
to firms displaying the fair symbol of the 
associated clerks, and wherein the asso- 
ciated clerks and the associated builders 
were pledged to give a preference of 
patronage to such street car lines as dis- 
played the fair medallion of the associated 
street railroad employes. What would be 
the result? Would not self-interest make 
a lively reciprocity of that? 

Now, by means of existing machinery 
like your Central labor union, let the 
system be extended until it embraces 
every organized industry in the city, 
and until a fair medallion glitters on 
every delivery wagon, and all you fair 
workers eat lubeled bread, wear labeled 
clothing and live in labeled houses, 

Would not enthusiasm as well as self- 
interest be thereby aroused to such an 
extent as to enlist even 
fluences? Would not Father Huntington, 
who touches the borders of this plan in a 
recent letter to the Christian Union, take 
an interest in this movement? Would 
not the plan exactly fill the purpose of 
the newly organized “consumers’ league” 
of New York, which [ understand in- 
cludes other prominent clergymen as well 
as many noble-hearted ladies of your 
city? To them Tsay, would not this 
label, attached to or stamped upon any 
article or package of apparel or adorn- 
ment offered at your dry goods stores 
be acertificate that no blood or tears 
wrung from unrequited toil stained or 
sullied the garment or its wearer? 

But the benetits of this measure should 
not be limited to the cities or villages, 
The plan should include the farmera’ or- 





vinced that this plan would 
enough self-interest among the workers 
to secure its adoption and keep it going? 
Are they convinced that the majority of 
fair emplovers would, from the sume mo- 
tive, welcome this improvement on the 
strike and boycott? Are they satisfied 
that the movement would not only com- 
pel the indorsement by the press but be 
welcomed by it as something practicable 
to offer in the place of the strike and 
boycott which it so generally and fre- 
quently condemns? 


movement would also become immensely 
popular and thus enlist the tremendous 
ussistance of 
which old methods have aiso to contend, 
still another question will yet remain to 
be asked, and that is: 
ganizations use this plan to secure ad- 
vances in wages and reductions in the 
hours of labor? | 


which use of the label may be granted. 
All fair concerns should be aitlowed its 
use for as short a time as they please, but 
no contracts should be made longer than 
one year. 
made to have all contracts, as far as pos- 
sible, expire on the same date. 


fair concerns. 
employing concern which shall subscribe 
to the reasonable rules and rates of the 
labor organization in its particular in- 
dustry, thereby agreeing to observe such 
rules and rates for the time named; and 
upon its further agreement to submit all 
arising differences to unbiased arbitra- 
tion. It may occur to the reader right 


in which labor arbitration has proved or 
is likely to prove satisfactory to both 


ganizations, now being revived, until 

farm produce of any kind shipped in cars, 
or packages sealed with the fair symbol 
of the associated farmers shall be pre- 
ferred in our cities on account of a rect- 
procily of that service on the part of the 
farmers. 


ally and adopt a@ uniform label for all 
fair produets, of a design calculated to 
indicate that the industry using tt is na- 
tional and its products fair. 

A closing word as to certain effects ex- 
pected to follow: It will be observed that 
the plan goes far toward making a reality 
of the popular but misty assertion that 
“the interests of capital and labor are 
identical.” Employing capitalists and 
wage workers are certainly alike inter- 
ested in a cessation of strikes and boy- 
cotts. They have proved annoying and 
expensive to both, They are also inter- 
ested alike in anything which aims, as 
this does, at strengthening and increas- 
ing the market for their products. 

Then itt promises relief tothe merchant, 
who has been kept in uneasiness and un- 
certainty by the boycott practice, In- 
stead of being subjected to calls from 
labor committees demanding that he stop 
buying or handling this thing or that, he 
is made glad by business-like calls for ad- 
additional goods, accompanied by a fair 
statement ef the demand likely to be 
made for them, and the assurance that 
he will not be expected to handle more 
than the actual demand may warrant. 

Then the labor committees are im- 
mensely relieved. They will no longer 
have to call on shoe dealers and ask them 
to keep “ONLY” square toed shoes (be- 
cause their society wants:a few). They 
will no longer be expected to dictate to a 
merchant regarding his own business, or 
forbid him buying anything that any of 
his customers may want. 

I would like, also, to anticipate and 
answer several objections were I war- 
‘anted in asking further space, but will 
defer that until some one presents the 
objections through THE STANDARD, 

JAMES BARTLEY. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1890. 


FARMERS ON WHOM A LAND TAX 
WOULD FALL. 

The very intelligent wife of a farmer 
told me the other day that her husband 
was strongly opposed to the single tax 
system on the ground that it would 
fall with crushing effect on the farmer, 
Lack of time prevented me from enter- 
ing then into a refutation of this primi- 











































Is the reader and is the critic con- 
awaken 


If so, and if fully convinced that the 


public opinion, against 


How shall the or- 


Tanswer: By limiting the time during 


Arrangements should also be 


Isay its use should be granted to all 
I mean by that, to any 


here, as it does to me, that the only cases 


parties is where that mode of settling 
differences has been agreed upon in ad- 
vance, before any difference has occured, 
us provided for in this plan. It will also 


be noticed here that the plan provides | ,. 
tive error. 
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for a positive and final settlement regard- 
ing rates of wages, hours of work and 
usual shop rules, for the full term agreed 
upon; thereby giving all ‘fair’ em- 
ployers the additional advantage of being 
able to figure on a certainty when bid- 
ding for contracts, instead of having to 
allow or provide for possible strikes, boy- 
cotts or lockouts, 

In view of the several advantages 
named, will not the end of each term be 
liable to find all fair employers fairly 
satisfied with their new experience and 
their increased markets? 


At the time of expiration, then, on the 


same day and at the same hour, the an- 
nual renewals should be arranged for all 
over the country in every industry repre- 
sented. The time when each employer's 
competitors are being dealt with for the 
same purpose will be the most favorable 
time to present demands for reasonable 
advances in wages and reduction of hours, 
and that is the time provided for in this 
plan. Renewals being granted to all 
concerns conceding the new terms. 

This concludes my presentation of the 
proposed new method, I submit it to all 
political reformers, and to single tax men 
especially, and earnestly invite their at- 
tention and their criticisms, To concen- 
trate attention on the main features of 
the plan IT summarise them as follows; 
First, It would organize the workers as 
consumers, Second, Lt would then make 
positive instead of negutive use of the 
new power thereby attained, by arrang- 
ing a reciprocity of patronage between 
the organized consumers in the several 
industries, and it would secure that re 
ciprocity by an evchange of preference 
pledges signed by all the individual mem- 
bers of each organization, supplemented 
by an agreement between industries pro- 
viding for the appointment of local mar. 
ket committees wherever the organiza- 
tions reach, Third, It would have the 








The very next day, however, 


the two clippings quoted within fell in 


my way. These so conclusively told the 
whole tale that I was about to send them 
to her without further comment, when it 
oceurred to me that although the great 
majority of THE STANDARD’s readers have 
seen this objection answered again and 
again, yet it is hardly possible to give too 
manv concrete illustrations of abstract 
principles, and that the lesson they von- 
vey might perhaps carry conviction to 
more farmers’ wives than one—not to 
mention the farmers themselves, 

Ishould perhaps explain that the first 
extract is taken from a pamphlet dis- 
tributed to show the blessings of western 
mortgages, or how one may warm the 
Kansas farmer witha ‘‘protection plaster” 
while he burns his corn crop instead of 
coal and yet draw asnug income from 
him at the same time, It is not probable 
that in such a pamphlet land values 
would be underestimated. 

The second extract is from the Tribune, 
Placing these two clippings in juxtaposi- 
tion Ihave done alittle figuring which 
reveals some interesting results, Here 
are the clippings: 

Eastern farms are valued at from $50 to 
$100 an ACRE, and the amount loaned is gen- 
erally two-thirds of their value, while the 
farms in western states are generaliy not 
mortgaged for more than two-fifths of their 
value, and the value of the property is not 
over $20 to $40 an ACRE, and is increasing in 
value. 

To the Editor of The Tribune—Sir: Permit 
me to call attention to an error in the article 
on “High Priced Real Estate,” in your issue 
of this date, which states taat the price just 
paid for the property on the northwest 
corner of Broadway and Lib-rty street, 
“over 8182 per suare joot, is the highest ever 
paid for jand on Manhattan istand, with the 
exception of the lund on which stands the 
Equitable build'ng, for which over 8200 per 
square FOOT was paid.” 

it is well known that the property on the 
southwest corner of Wall and Broad streets 
was conveyed to Mathew Wilkes in June, 
1852, at a price exceeding $330 per square 
foot, a figure far ip advance of that paid for 


the Equitable site. WiLiiaM D. MURPRY. 
New York, March 18, 1800, a 
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There are 43,560 square feet in an acre, 
and assuming for the moment that the 
valuation of eastern lands at $50 to $100: 
per acre is correct, we find that their 
value would be one and one-tenth mills 
($0.0011) to two and three-tenths mills 
($0.0028) per square foot as against $182 
to $330, the value of some exceptionally 
high priced lots in New York city. Or, 
reversing the standard and taking the 
acre as the unit of measure, we find that. 
the land—the bare land—in the neigh- 
borhood of Broadway and Liberty street 
is Worth $7,927,920 an acre, that the lo- 
cation for the Equitable building is worth 
some $8,712,000 an acre, while the oppor- 
tunities for labor at the corner of Broad 
und Wall streets are estimated to be 
worth the enormous sum of $14,374,000 
an acre, 

But it may be said that these values 
are exceptional. So tbey are; but take 
an ordinary city lot and let us calculate 
its value per acre, The lot I live on 
measures twenty-one and one-half by one 
hundred feet, and contains, therefore, 
2.150 square feet. It is valued at about 
$14,000, or $6.50 a square foot, orat the 
rate of $283,140 an acre, 

In consulting the Compendium of the 
tenth census I find that in New York 
state the average size of farms, counting 
‘improved land” only, is 71 acres, and 
that the value, “including land, fences 
and buildings,” is about $60 an acre. 
This would give, on the basis of calcula- 
tion, which for large areas is roughly cor- 
rect, that improvements usually equal in 
value the value of the land they stand 
upon, a value of the bare land per acre 
of $30, or of a little less than seven- 
tenths of one mill ($0.00069) per square 
foot. . 

Now, supposing all taxes have been 
abolished, and that, instead, the com- 
munity is “‘contiscating” its 7ental value 
of land by taking it in the form of the 
“single tax.” Estimating the rental vaiue 
as per cent of the selling value (this 
would be in reality less than the present 
selling value, since part of our land val- 
ues are speculatively high in anticipation 
of future increase), let us see how the 
tax list of the bona fide farmer—one who 
raises fruit in Orange county, let us 
say—would compare with those of his 
poor brothers who, in the intervals of 
being tossed by bulls and squeezed by 
bears, seratch the arid soil for a living 
at the corner of Wall and Broad streets, 
Let us assume that the farm of our farmer 
friend is larger, and per acre more val- 
uable than the average; that he has 100 
acres at $40 an acre, which would make 
the rental value to be returned to the 
community (5 per cent on $4,000) $200 
per year. This would represent the sum 
total of all his taxes. He could improve 
the land, build better fences and finer 
barns and increase the stock of his ma- 
chinery, all without adding one penny to 
his taxes. Only as the demands for land 
of a growing community increased the 
site value of his farm would he be asked 
to return to the community the annual 
value of this increased demand. 


Now, how would it stand meanwhile 
with the city farmer? The corner of 
Broad and Wall streets is worth $330 a 
square foot. The price of one city lot, 
25x100, 2,500 square feet « $380, would be 
$825,000. The rental value at 5 per cent 
would equal $41,250, to be paid as a tax 
per year, Or taking an average lot, in a 
good neighborhood, at $14,000, the tax 
would be $700, The matter would stand 
then thus: 


Tax on a farm of 100 acres at $40 an acre, 
on a 5 per ceat basis, $200, 

Tax on one city lot of 2.500 feet at 8182 a 
square foot, on wu 5 per cent basis, $3,775.. 

fax on one city lut of 2,500 feet at $200 a 
square foot, on a 5 per cent basis, $10,000 

Tax on one city lot of 2,500 feet at 8330 4 
square foot, on a 5 per cent basis, 841,250, 

(ax ou one city lot of 2.150 feet at gb 50a 
square foot, on a5 per cent basis, 87u0. 

Surely if the farmer studies this he will 
not be able to say that a land value tax 
would fall with unfair weight upon the 
class he represents, Let him remember, 
too, that the larger a man’s business is, 
the more money he makes, the more 
valuable will be the land he will be 
obliged to occupy, and the greater will be 


the return he must make to the public, 
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The largest banking firm in the United 
States, Drexel, Morgan & Co., occupies 
one corner of Broad and Wall streets 
valued at $330 a square foot, and it is fair 
to assume that it could not do as profit- 
able a business anywhere else. The great 
railroad kings have amassed their for- 
tunes primarily through grants, from 
legislatures composed in large part of 
farmers or their representatives, of right 
wf way through the occupied lands over 
which the road passes. If the farmers 
would, instead, unite to tax the road bed 
up to its full rental value, granger legis- 
lation to regulate fares and freights, and 
to prevent unjust discrimination, would 
no longer be necessary, 

The farmer may object that he does uot 
pay now as much as $200 a year on his 
farm of 100 acres. But let him not for- 
get the tariff tuxes, averaging an increase 
of price of some 40 per cent on all that he 
purchases. These taxes, added to the 
price of all he buys, he pays not to the 
tax collector, but over the counter to the 
storekeeper, with profits to the store- 
keeper and all the middlemen included. 
He pays, too, with money earned by selling 
farm products at the free trade prices of 
the Liverpool market. For wheat and 
corn being the great staples of agricul- 
ture and their price being fixed by the im- 
mutable laws of supply and demand, inde- 
pendently of all governments, the prices 
of all other farm products are regulated 
by them. It is these indirect taxes which 
rob him of his substance, while holding 
out to him the illusive shadow of tne 
“home market,” 

Let the farmer but ponder a little over 
the figures given in the table above, and 
then if they do not convince him—his 
wife will, WALTER MENDELSON, 


A REPLY TO MR. OGDEN. 

Mr. Williain J. Ogden in THE STanpARD 
cf March 26 lays down some propositions 
in regard to taxation from which many 
of its readers are no donbt glad to see 
THE STANDARD dissent in its editorial in 
the same issue, Mr. Ogden says that he 
rests his entire argument on the defini- 
tion of taxation in Chamber's Encyclo- 
pedia: “‘Any tax, the produce of which is 
not returned to the payer in services of 
government, isan unjust tax.” 

It seems to me that this definition con- 
tains a subtle fallacy which lies at the 
reot of many of the misconceptions pre- 
vailing as to the doctrines of ‘Progress 
and Poverty.” Under it the man who 
ma‘ntained his own fire department 
should not be taxed to support that of the 
state, or the man who cannot conscien- 
tiously enter the army, like some 
Quakers, or who cannot conscientiously 
send his children to the public schvols, 
like some Roman Catholics, should be re- 
tieved of taxution to that extent. The 
writer does not distinguish between the 
individual services of the government, 
such as carrying a letter for the postage 
paid, and its social services, such as fire 
departments, armies and navies and 
public schools, The former are for the 
sole benefit of the individual. The latter 
‘ere for the very safety of the state. 

The theory of Mr. George, as upheld 
by most single taxers, and without which 
it seems to me they would yield upa 
vital principle, is that the rent of land 
belongs to the community because it is 
created by the community, and that it 
should be expended in the best interests 
of the community. This is entirely irre- 
spective of the question whether the 
produce is “returned to the payer in ser- 
vices of government,” as Chambers’s En- 
cyclopedia erroneously puts it. No one 
would pay anv less taxes if he should not 
choose to avail himself of such services, 
nor would he pay any more. His taxes 
under the proposed system would be based 
upon the value of natural opportunities 
which he chose to monopolize to the ex- 
clusion of others, 

Vf such exemptions as are referred to 
should be allowed it would speedily tend 
to the creation of privilege on the part of 
individuals and paternalism on the part 
of the state. The taking of the rental 
value of Jand by the community aad the 


Ppolition of ell other taxes is the only 
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just system, but the argument of “ser- 
vices rendered” will hardly convince its 
opponents, THOMAS B. PRESTON, 


SWEDENBORGIANISM AND THE SIN- 
GLE TAX, 

James £, Mills of California recently 
set forth through an address in this city 
the relation of the single tax to Sweden- 
borgian faith, The address was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the New Earth. 
It is essentially as follows: 

According tu the Swedenborgian belief the 
chief object and aim of the organized indus- 
try of the world is net to satisfy bodily 
wants, but to develop spiritual character, 
und can it attain this, its highest aim, unless 
it be conformed throughout its structure to 
the law of lovef Inthe laws of the industrial 
systein is involved the right tu the use of the 
eurth; fur industries depend upon the use of 
the earth for their existence; and can the 
right to the use of God’s earth be a matter 
apart from the law of love to God# 

The first of the two great commandments 
enjoins love to the Lord, and in its full mean- 
ing it tells equally of the Lord’s love of man. 
The mutual love of God and the individual 
mao is the true foundation of individuality. 
The real dignity, freedom of self-respect of 
Christian charucter, consist essentially iu re- 
lations to God. What ground have 1 for 
right minded self-respect except that Ged 
has placed me in His universe, given me 
work to do there, delights to enjoy, and u 
mauhood to uttain, and that He holds inc 
from birth to eternity in His heart of love! 
Freedom is direct responsibility to God. The 
history of the growth of freedom is the his- 
tory of removals of obstacles and interme- 
diates between men and their Father. Kinvs, 
priests, lords and overlcerds had stoud be- 
tween the people and their Lord, and taken 
to themselves homage and obedience and re- 
spousibilities due from mat to God only. 
Now men in authority are vfficers of the law, 
and we look through law to its source in 
God. The whole logic of bistory points to a 
civil and social condition where men will 
stand face to face with (rod, and feel their 
responsibility to Him. The second coming 
of the Lord, of which the New church ts 
borp, consists largely in this very freedom 
and direetness and nearness of relation of 
the individual to Him. 

Now the earth is God’s outward gift to 
His children; the giving und receiving its 
blessing; are an essential part of the relation 
of every manto Him. They are a part of 
the daily bread for which He taught His 
children to pray to their Father. The very 
ground of love to God in eariy iife is and 
must of necessity be that he bas bestowed 
the earth and its bounties. The right of ac- 
cess to the earth is an essential part of the 
new freedum, the new digaity and the new 
manhood which form the basis of the New 
Caurch. The equal right to share the earth with 
ali ouher men is a part of the law of love. A 
sense that it is God's giftisa part of the love 
itself. The restriction of the rightof access to 
the earth is one of the long series of ub- 
stacles which the selfishness of men hus 
placed in the way of approach to the Cre- 
ator. The claim of control of the earth vo 
the exclusion of other men is the denial o 
the law of love. 

Love tothe Lord and the neighbor, when 
carried into conduct, 1s use to fellow men. 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto oue of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me,” ssid Jesus. There is nu possible 
way to make love to either Lord or neighbor 
a part of life except in use. The luawof love 
is, then, when applied to outward life, the 
law of use; aud as the law of love cumpre- 
hends all the law and the prophets, or all 
wisdom of spiritual life, 50 the law cf use 
comprebhends all wisdom in economics. 

Ou curtbh, as in beaven, the law of use 
organizes nen into bodies, and arrauges the 
industrial system inty organs und groups of 
organs, namely, the vurivus trades, pro- 
fessiuns aud cullings. In the New Church 
we bave learned that a Christian life consists 
largely iu faithiul performance cf the duties 
of oue’s calling. Somuch of the law of use 
we ure familiar with, but this is only a part 
of the praud law; it 1s equally a part of that 
luw that whoever doves his shure of the 
world’s work well shali receive from the 
products of the world’s work the means of a 
healthy life for himseif und those dependent 
upon him. We have asa people quite gen- 
erally omitted this part of the law; and with 
our view thus limited by traditional ideas we 
have shorn the law of iuch of its beauty and 
tevetivence, and made it a hard law. Many 
New Churebmen have fullowed the law of 
use or se: Vice ip the spirit of the ascsticism 
of med.wval religion with the grim steadi- 
uess of a soldier at his guns ready to be 
mutilated and killed. But in the nature of 
the law itself there is no rcasca for un enemy 
in the case, The luw of use is a law of 
barmunies, not of conflict; it assigns to each 
individual a share of the world’s work to do, 
but it ulso provides that the world’s work 
shall yield to every worker the outward 
means of a healthy life of body und iniund and 
heart for self und family. It meuns all for 
each us well as each for all. tis the law of 
the highest aud most complete developineut 
of human character, it leads the individual 
onward step by step froin the love of self to 
the love of the neighbor, and opeus his heart 
up yard and inward to the inflow of love and 
life from God. 

This idea of necessury connection of want 
aud misery with Christian service is of hu- 
man tradition, it forms po part of the law of 
use; its spirit is not the spirit of Christianity. 
The law of use or service when carried to its 
legitimate conclusion requires that service, 
aud s rvice onl’, shall entitie the individual 
to 4 Share of the products of the labor of the 
community; apd it provides that faithful 
service shall secure from these products all 
necessary cutward weans of beulth and 
healthful enjoyment, and complete develop 
ment of body, mind, and character, 

The law of use thevelose rests apy the very 
foundation on the law pf swaership; aud i 


daily contact with the ilves of inen, 
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the Inw of use or service be indeed a part of 
the harmony of the universe, divine in its 
origin, beneticent in its character, and uni- 
versal in application, the Jaws of cwnership 
tmnust accord with it in spirit and in form. 
So long and so furas man lives in the strup- 
gle for existence with survival of the strong- 
est, ownership is founded on might. Wher: 
ever, aud ‘o such exteut, as the law of love 
is the law of the order of society, ownership 
conforms to that law, ae 

It has been already shown that the law of 
love to the Lord requires that ownership of 
land, and of all that God has created with- 
out human elfort, isthe rightful inheritance 
alike of all men; while the law of love to the 
neighbor requires that ownership uf the prod- 
ucts of humuau labor is due for service and 
service only. 

Mr. (teorge, coming up from actual ex- 
perience and consideration of external con- 
ditions, bases ownership of the products of a 
man’s own labor and of whatever can be ob- 
tuined by exchanging such products, -on bis 
right to himself and his own God-given 
powers, Coming dowa from revelation to 
the same subject, we refer all right of own- 
ership to service rendered. Apart from 
society an individual man caunot produce 
euough for more thana very low physical 
existence. Iv any condition above barbvarisin 
what each enjoys is the product not of the 
exercise of hisown powers alone, but a part 
of the product of the great industrial system. 

The old political eeonomy dues not ait to 
establish the law of use, but frankly accepts 
and contirms the law of the struygie for ex- 
isteuce aud survival of the strongest. We 
must therefvre look elsewhere for the metbods 
of applying the law of service to the struct- 
ure of society. 


Mr. Mills then sets forth the land doc- 
trine with simplicity and clearness, and 
closed thus: 


The results of poverty are so destructive 
of health, so limitiug and distorting to char- 
ucter, that natural alfection for wife and 
family can in present economic conditions 
hardly exist umosg the world’s work- 
ers Without unnatural anxiety. Among 
the more fortunate the eifurt to di- 
vert to self the channels of wealth 
teuds tu uu exugperated development of 
shrewdness, sasucity, und alertness, while 
the heart is left to shrink and grow cold. 
Under an industrial system in which men 
could labor fur use, and leave the retearos to 
the nutural cuurse of things, men could eas- 
ily learn to “seek tirst the kinydoum of God,” 
and leave all these things to be added, char- 
acter would tend to becuine single minded 
aud deep hearted, and home would be the 
center of a world of influences tending to call 
out love of fellow men. 

We kuow weli that regeneration can only 
come through individual effort to shun evil 
and do guvod to fellow men; bub the forces of 
the environment of life may be exerted io 
favor of regeneration, and of all things of 
environment the industrial system in civil- 
ized communities exerts the most coustaut 
and elfective influence, and cun be inude the 
most powerful external ageucy for imppress- 
ing upon human hives the law of love. 

Friends, we think that iu the New church 
doctrines, especially the ductrine of use, the 
law of love is made clearer, aud its applica- 
tivo to actual life more plu. Throughout 
this couatry and other countries thousands 
of earnest meu are striviug in the spirit of 
Christianity, whether they Know it or not, btu 
give effect iv the law of jiove by establishing 
the laws of wtrue political economy. If we 
have indeed any clearer light, lev us co- 
operate with them the more heartily in this 
inspiring effort to bring the law of love into 








OUR WASHINGTON LETTER, 
THE LAND SYSTEM OF THE CHEROKEE IN- 

DIANS—A TALK WITH PRINCIPAL CHIEF 

MAYES—THE LAND BELONGS TO THE WHOLE 

NATION IN COMMON—A FLOULISHING CONDI- 

VION OF AFFAIRS—NO TAXES AND A PENSION 

FOR EVERY BODY—A REMARKABLE SPEECH AT 

A COUNCIL OF THE CHICKASAWS—CONGRESS- 

MEN GETTING AT THE SINGLE TAX IDEA— 

SIGNIFICANT DEBATES IN BOTH HOUSES OF 

CONGRESS, 

WasHinuton, D. C., April 7.—Everything 
has been quiet since the president ordered 
boomers and settlers out of the Chervukee 
outlet, into which they bad rushed on the 
passave through the house of representatives 
of the Oklahoma territory bill, in uwnuticipa- 
tion that the president would by proclauma- 
tion throw the lund open for settlement. But 
even When the differeuces over the bill be- 
tween the senate wnd house have Leen ad- 
justed and it has been passed und sigued by 
the president, the right of settling the Chero- 
hee outlet will first have to be obtained frum 
the Cherukee ludians, to whom it was long 
ugo piven by the United States government, 
{cis fully expected, however, that the gov- 
eroment will souner or luter buy the outlet. 
ludeed, « commission negotiated lur the pur- 
couse a few inonths apo, but offered an inad- 
equate price, This business, by the way, wub 
conducted by the representatives of the yov- 
ernineut with that ruthless disregard of In- 
dian rights which has, with rure exceptiois, 
characterized the white men's dealings with 
the red men, | buve examined the curres 
pondence and find the imperious, domineer- 
ing aad oft-times insulting manner of the 
United States commissioners in striking cou- 
trast tathe quet, dignified andl courteous 
Love of the cumumittee of the Cherokee coun- 
ail. 

Bote Gs the promigedl bie uf bis (nerves 
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When I called at the National hotel, where 
they stopped, I was received with quiet, easy 
courtesy by three middle-ayed, plainly at- 
tired men, whom I found were Jvel B. Mayes, 
principal chief; D. W. Busbyhead, ex-chief, 
and John L. Adair, delegute. The straight 
hair, a something about the eye and the dark- 
reddish hue of the cemplexion, were perhaps 
the only indications that Indian blood ran in 
their veins, They had the manuers of ex- 
perienced men of the world, and their fluency 
and choice of language gave proof of cduca- 
tion, Chief Mayes referred at once to ‘‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” which he said be bad read 
with u great deul of interest und substantial- 
ly indorsed. &x-Chief Bushyhead said he 
had been among the first to subscribe for 
THE STANDARD. 


It nay be necessary to state inexplanation 
thatthe Cherokees, numbering 25,000 persons, 
constitute the largest uation in Indian terri- 
tory. Jt was te them and the other four 
civilized tribes, the Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks und Seminoles, that the United 
States government originally assigned that 
territory in exchange for their former lands. 
Afterward came the Shawnees, Delawares, 
Pawnees, Ponecas, Osages, Otoes, Senecas and 
other Indians, uutil thirty-six tribes had set- 
tled iu the territory, numbering about 85,000 
souls. Besides having uw constitutional gov- 
ernment the Cherokees bave fine schools and 
wu bewspaper, printed partly in English and 
partly in their own language. The govern- 
ment is republican in its form, and, like the 
United Stutes and stute governments, it is 
divided into three brauches—-legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial, The legislature is com- 
posed of two chambers, the senate and the 
council, to Which members are elected just 
as they are to our legislatures, there being 
universal suffrage. The exocutive office, cor- 
responding with our governorship, is filled 
by the principal chief, Mr. Mayes teing the 
incumbent. The judiciary branch of the 
yoverpiment is constituted and conducted 
just as our state courts. There ure also sub- 
orJinate governments for the conductipg of 
local affairs. In the sch: ols English is taught. 
“Our intercourse with the government and 
citizens of the United States is so great,” 
said Chief Mayes, ‘that it is necessary tnat 
we should speak the English language. It 
must be our luuguage in the future as much 
as yours.” The sch ols ambitiously aim ata 
finished education, teaching Latin and Greek 
iu the higher branches. 

“Our tive civilized tribes,” said Chief 
Mayes to me, “are governed by civil law, 
just as ure the people in your states. Tho 
greut difference between you and us is in the 
treatment of lund. We hold our land ino 
common; not only the five civilized tribes, 
but all the tribes in the territory. This, to 
the Indian, is the just and natural way, and 
we ure unalterably opposed to auy other. 
Whenever Indian lands bave been divided 
in severalty the tribes have submitted be- 
cause they were too weak to resist. The 
Shawnees und Deluwares, for instance, liv- 
ing in Kansas and Missouri, had their lands 
alloted to them. But they were not accus- 
tomed, uor could they get accustomed, to 
that usage. Of course the lund slipped away 
from thein, and it was uot long before they 
had to come iuto our country. The Creeks 
udopted the plan and failed. The Senecas 
had the division of their lands furced upon 
them and lost them all. We Cherokees have 
a provision in our constitution that the lands 
of the nution shall remuin common property. 
All improvements are, therefore, made on 
the public domain. Our people follow agri- 
culture and cattle raising pursuits, and there 
is plenty of land forall. Every citizen may 
have all be can use. On it he can make im- 
provements, which are his indefeasible prop- 
erty, and he is not to be disturbed unless the 
nation needs the land for a public purpose. 
He may sell his improvements, but along 
with then goes only a pussexsory title to 
the land, the nation holdivg the title in fee 
stple. But no citizen can sell his impreve- 
ents to a foreigner; that is, to any person 
who is not a citizen of the Cherokee nation. 
In this way we keep the land wholly in the 
possession of our own people. 


“We have nu taxes,” continued the chief. 
“The United States povernment owes us 
money, upon which it pays tive per cent in- 
terest, This, with a little of the money we 
get from other sources, supports our govern- 
Inent and schools. The rest of our income 
comes chiefly from grazing privileges, from 
which we draw a good deal more thaa 
enough tu Ullour treasury, though we are 
never long embarrassed witha surplus, We 
divide it amony the citizens, giving to each 
bis equal shave. We have bad at times as 
much us hulf @ million dollars to divide, and 
now huve thrae hundred thousand dollars in 
bank ia yt. Louis, But thig »oyrce of our ip. 
come whow ip duaser of betay oul o8 by 
09 Okiaucme territory Hill pefare sougrest, 
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belonging to the Great Spirit, which He gives 
for the common use of all His children, and 
they regard it as a sacrilege to divide the 
land up. I was invited to attend a council 
of the Chickasaws in September, 1884, at 
their capital, Tishoning, which Idid. After 
Ihad addressed thein, Colonel George W. 
Harkins, a member of the tribe and a haif- 
breed, arose and said, addressing himself to 
me: ‘There is not to-day a single man, 
woman or child in the Chickasaw nation 
who has not ahome. It may be only a cabin, 
butitisa home. There is not a man here 
who can be driven from his home by a land- 
lord. I implore you to say to your law 
givers that we ask them not to force upon 
us a system which has ruined forty millions 
of their sixty millions of people.’” 
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Now, this Cherokee strip or outlet, embrac- 
ing over 6,022,000 acres, belongs to the 
Cherokee nation. It was given to us when 
the other lund which we possess was given to 
us—in exchange for lands which we then 
held. Wehave letters patent to it, signed 
by the president of the United States, Mar- 
tin Van Buren—a patent which has ever 
since been respected by the United States 
government. If boomers and other inter- 
lopers are permitted by the United States 
authorities to go upon the tract, we will net 
only lose $200,000 yearly rental, but we will 
be in great danger of having $250,000 worth 
of fencing and corrals, which are on the 
tract, destroyed. If the governmnent wants 
to buy the outlet of us, we can sell it, as our 
constitution is modified with respect to this 
land by a treaty stipulation that the United 
States shall have the right to purchase land 
in the outlet. In pursuance of that stipula- 
tion lands have at vurious times been 
purchased of us in the outlet, and 
the Pawnees, Poncas, Nez Perces, Otoes 
and Missourias have been settled there. 
We are now willing to sell the re- 
mainder of the outlet to the govern- 
ment if wecan get for it what it is really 
worth. Astoour use of the outlet: We at 
first permitted cattle to be grazed on it at so 
much a head, but subsequently a more satis- 
factory arrangement was made wilh the 
Cherokee outlet cattle association, to whom 
we let the grazivg privileges for $200,000 
annually. In thz outlet is a very rich and 
very large saline deposit. Ivis estimated to 
cover fifteen square miles and to be one 
hundred feet deep. It was expressly named 
in the patent and was given to us on the one 
condition that all other Indian tribes in 
Indian territory sbould be permitted to get 
all the salt they might need tor their own 
use. Of course this provision is easily com- 
piied with. But we have never been able to 
sellany salt. A bill was some years ago 
passed by congress granting us permission, 
but the interior department, whose approval 
had to be had, has been singularly and sig- 
nificantly inactive in the matter. If we could 
get but a half a centa bushel we would get 
more for this sult deposit alone than the 
United States commissioners recently offered 
us for the whole outlet. The sale of the salt 
would of itself make us comparatively rich, 
and would leave us the vast grazing privi- 
leges in addition. There are also cual and 
lead in our lands, but we have not as yet 
made any use of them.” 

‘We are the happiest people living,” said 
Chief Mayes in answer to further questions. 
“There is nobody to bother us but the United 
States government. We have to come here 
every year to beg the government not to rob 
us. If yousee an Indian in Washington you 
may know he is here to beseech the govern- 
ment not to take away his lands. We have 
no trouble with wild Indians coming into In- 
dian territory. Pretty much all the trouble 
the United States government has with them 
springs from rebellion against outrage. An 
Indian once started don’t know where his 
revenge stops. As we Cherokees live, it is 
hardly possible for any man to be without a 
home. There is plenty of land and he has to 
pay nothing for it. A man cannot be de- 
prived of his home, though if he leaves it, 
any citizen can go upon his land and take 
possession of it. Every man can get an easy 
living. There is plenty of good free land, 
there are no taxes, and every citizen gets his 
equal share of the surplus accumulating in 
our general treasury from leased grazing 
lands and other privileges owned by the na- 
tion in common. All we ask is to be left 


alone.” 
From the foregoing it will be seen that here 


are a people enjoying that happy condition 
of things described by William Saunders of 
London in hismotto: ‘No taxes and a pension 


principle of the common right to land. Their 
plan, though differing radically from the 
single tax system, adapts itself well enough 
to the simple agricultural state of society in 
which they live, No man is permitted to 
bold more land than he can use, so that there 
is no speculation and land is cheap, The 
native population grows but slowly and is 
not augmented by immigration, Crude as 
their system is, their people are happy and 
contented under it. Chief Mayes admitted 
that when all the land should be gone there 
would have to be a reapportionment ora 
limitation of the size of holdings, or that 
they would huve to adopt the single tax plan 
and equalize the benefits by taxing each 
bolder according to the value of the natural 
advantages he had the exclusive enjoyment 
of, J recently hadatalk with Dr. T. A. Bland, 
of this city, who is corresponding secretary 
of the National Indian defense association, 
and who, for bis intercession in behalf of the 
Bioux at the recent sale of some of their 
‘Jands, was by them made 4 council chief, 
Be said; "The Jadinns regard the lead as 





























has directly affected members of congress it 
is ditlicult to say. Almost without exception 
the conyressmen [ have met have, in refer- 
Ting to the subject, professed to know what 
the single tax means, though it is more than 
doubtful if many of them really know what 
it involves. But that the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the single tax are in some 
way finding favor was shown in a remark- 
able manner during a debate in the house 
over a bill to establish a large public park ia 
the District of Columbia. The utterances 
were the more significant coming as they did 
from republicans and democrats alike. 


authorizes the purchase of 2,000 acres of land 
along what is known as Rock creek, north- 
west of Washington city, providing the cost 
for the purchase of the land and the laying 
out of roads does not exceed $1,200,000, and 
that half the expense be borne by the United 
States and haif by the District of Columbia. 
Hardly had the debate begun when Repre- 
sentative Spinola of the city of New York 
drew out the fact that the proposed park lay 
in the immediate vicinity of a large tract of 
land recently purchased for speculative pur- 
poses by a few millionaires, known collec- 
tively as “‘the California syndicate.” ‘‘When 
Central park was laid out in New York city,” 
said he, ‘‘you could’ buy lots about it for. 
from $500 to $1,000, but since then some lots 
have been sold ut from $50,000 to $100,000 
apiece.” So would it be with Washington 
lots lying adjacent to the proposed park. 
Then “is there any reason why these lands, 
if they are all they claim them to be, should 
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Mr, Stockdale of Mississippi opposed the 
bill on the ground that it was “wrong in 
principle” and a “usurpation of power.” But 
if the government had power to “condemn 
people’s property for a pleasure park,” it 
could as rightfully condemn 2,600 acres as 
the 2,000 acres, called for in the bill. “If the 
government is to adopt this high-handed 
measure,” said he, ‘‘I cannot see why it may 
not avail itself of the same power andcreate 
a fund that will perpetually support and 
keep up the park without expense to the 
government, if it had powerto ‘condemn 
people’s property for a pleasure park,” it 
could as rightfully condemn 2,600 acres as 
the 2,000 acres, called for in the bill, and he, 
therefore, presented as a proviso to the bill, 
that a tract of 600 acres contiguous to the 
park should be obtained, that 300 acres 
thereof should be divided into squares and 
lots and sold to reimburse the United States 
and the District of Columbia for the outlay 
inthe purchase of the park, and that the 
other 300 acres should be divided into 
squares and lots and held by the United 
States, aud buildings erected thereon and 
leased for a perpetual income to defray the 
expenses of keeping up the park. With such 
a plan as this, Mr. Stockdale explained, ‘‘the 
greater the city becomes and the greater 
the expense of the park, the greater will be- 
come the income.” The house was not ready 
for his plan, however, and rejected his 


Precisely how far the single tax movement 


The bill, which had passed the senate, 
eration of the matter was laid over for a 
month.’ 

Meanwhile the discussion in the house had 
attracted attention in the senate, so that 
when senate bill 2,284, for the organizatior, 
improvement and maintenance of the Na- 
tional zoological park, came up for con- 
sideration, Mr. Plumb of Kansas said that 
the proposition to place a portion of the 
burden of enlarging the zoological park on 
the adjoining land proprietors was founded in 
justice and conformed with practice under 
the constitutions of various states. Senator 
Hawley of Connecticut concurred with the 
senator from Kansas “‘in holding that it may 
possibly be quite equitable that some moder- 
ate practical experse of this park should be 
laid upon the adjoining proprietor, who will 
be greatly benefited by it.”” Senator Gibson 
of Leuisiana thought that the zoological 
park would be a disadvantage rather than a 
benefit to the land about it, and was opposed 
to charging any of tbe improvements of this 
park either to adjacent jand holders or to 
the people of the District of Columbia. Sena- 
tor Stewart of Nevada also thought the 
United States should bear all the expense, 
but he did not think the policy of charging 
the government with half of the expense of 
the streets in the district was working well. 
It occasioned at every congress a fierce con- 
flict as to where the money should be used. 
There had been the same kind of trouble in 
most of the western cities. Finally California 
passed a law requiring the property abutting 
on the street to pay for the improvement, 
and providing that a street should be im- 
proved whenever a majority of the Jand 
owners asked for it. This, he believed, was 
the sound policy. 

Senator Blackburn of Kentucky protested 
against the District of Columbia being called 
upon to pay one cent toward the expense cf 
the zoological garden, and declared that the 
district was overburdened already. T:: this 
Senator Dawes of Massachusetts answered 
that the government had assumed payment 
of $33,000,000 expended on the district streets, 
“The expenditure of these $53,000,000 has 
enbanced the value of every square foot of 
taxable property in this city four hundred 
fold.” The real estate owners who reaped 
this rich reward ought, therefore, to: be the 
last men to complain of the taxes that the 
citizens of the district pay. They ought 
rather to “thank God that tbe lines have 
fallen to them io such pleasant places.” 

What will come of all this discussion it is 
impossible to say, as the bill is in the hands 
of a conference committee of both houses; 
but at least it must have fallen on some ears 
that were open to hear. 

Henry Grorce, Jr 


not stand part of the burden of the taxation 
to pay for this purchase? Why should the 
public be cailed upon to benefit ‘speculators 
who own the land adjoining the park?’ 

When Representative Payson of Illinois 
got the floor, he said he proposed at the 
proper time in the consideration of the bill, 
to ‘offer as an amendment a proposition 
which finds itself in the statute laws of the 
state of Illinois,” and which, he was advised, 
‘tis to be found in the statutes of nearly every 
state in the union—a provision that where 
public improvements of this kind are pro- 
jected and consummated, a special assess- 
ment shall be laid first upon the property 
which is to be specially and directly benefited 
by reason of the improvement, and pro tanto, 
that that shall be paid first, and if, after 
that, the cost of the improvement shall ex- 
ceed the direct benefit conferred upon the 
adjacent property, then it may be paid for, 
one-half by the District of Columbia, and the 
other half by the general treasury.” “That 
proposition,” continued the member from 
Ilnnois, “not only commends itself to the 
good sense and the good judgment of the 
people everywhere, as I think, but it is the 
result of the experience of legislators in all 
localities in this Union over.” 

The great South park that we have in 
Chicago was paid for substantially in that 
way; the extensiou of Lincola park, on the 
north side, was made substantially in that 
way; the great string of parks on the west 
side was made substantially in the same 
way; and Iam told by gentlemen from the 
city of New York that one-half the cost of 
Central park was paid in the same Way. 

Mr. Kerr of Iowa supported Mr. Payson’s 
proposed amendment, and attributed to ap- 
propriations by congress the fact that Mr. 
Cleveland was able to sell a piece of land in 
Washington for $100,000 more than it had 
cost him two or three years before. 

Mr, Hemphill of South Carolina said that 
what Mr. Payson aimed at was partially 
met by the bill. “It is expressly provided,” 
suid he, “that when a portion of a tract of 
land is taken for the purpose of this park, 
the benefits which are to arise from the lay- 
ing out of the park by the enhancement of 
values shall be assessed against the remain- 
der of such property. So if a man basa 
bundred acres of land adjacent to the park, 
and it is decided by the commissioners that 
they will take one half of the land, and the 
remaining half is enhanced in value so as to 
become equal to the value of the whole bee 
fore the ostablishment of the park, we do 
not pay the bolder a cent.” 


eee 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER, 


PROGRESS OF THR SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT— 
IT I8 HEARD OF IN MANY PLACES, ESPECI- 
ALLY IN MUNICIPAL POLITICA, 

Hype, NzaRn MANCHESTER, March 20,— 
There is no community of any maguitude in 
Great Britain or in Ireland which does notin- 
clude a group, more or lesa large, of earnest 
single taxzers, who, by reason of the simple 
fact that they bave an intelligent perception 
of social ills and a definite policy in regard 
to them, are powerful aposties of the truth, 
and uever let slip an opportunity to pro- 
claim the faith that is in them. Thus, the 
other evening, in Reading, in the neighbor. 
hood of which interesting town our friead 






















amendment, after which the further consid-. 
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Mr. Reeve resides, a lecture on “Land Na- 
tionalization” was delivered by Mr. Joseph 
Hyder, the secretary of the Land nationali- 
zation society. The Rev. D. Amos, Unita- 
rian minister, presided, Addressing himself 
to the cause of poverty, the lecturer showed 
that it was due to fundamental injustice, 
and the real cause he declared was mo- 
nopoly in one form or other, the greatest 
being land monopoly. Mr. Hyder ridiculed 
the idea of free trade in land, but favored 
the notion of compensation. So that the 


lecture was not entirely on our lines. But 


its general effect would be to convince those 
who heard it of the wrong involved in land 
monopoly. 


In other towns we have disciples of ‘‘Prog- 


ress and Poverty” taking advantage of 


workisgmen’s clubs and radica) associations 


to disseminate our principles, and that we 
are thus making a deep impression tpon the 


public mind is shown by the fact that apart 
from the idea of justice to Ireland, there is 
no declaration made at meetings of work- 
ingmen which demands more general assent 
or excites more enthusiusm than that Jand 
monopoly is at the root of social ills and 
that the land belongs to the people. 

Again, when I say that we have no great 
organization devoted to the propagation of 
our principles, I must not be understood to 
reflect upon the English and Scottish land 
restoration leagues, The former in London 
and the latter in Glasgow are doing im- 
mense service, and it is certain that in a 
great number of constituencies in England 
aud in Scotland candidates at the next elec- 
tion will tind themselves constrained to de- 
clare themselves in favor certainly of taxa- 
tion of ground rents, and in many cases of the 
same policy as to land values. Then there 
is the organization known as the committee 
on the taxation of ground rents of which 
Lord Hobhouse is chairman, and of which 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q. C., is a leading 
spirit. Mr. George once observed that the 
taxation of land values would become a 
practical question in English politics through 
the taxation of ground rents. I believe that 
isa sure word of prophecy. A short time 
ago, what is known as the political economy 
circle of the National liberal club, met in 
that institution in London under the presi- 
dency of Professor Stuart. There were many 
influential men present, and Mr. Moulton de- 
livered an address on the sources of mu- 
nicipal revenue. An abstract of this address 
was published in the Times, and I append 
part of it: 

What were the legitimate sources of in- 
come of a town—takiog that as the municipal 
unit—which were derived from that which 
was Within itself and local in character and 
which could be raised and handled by that 
self-governing unit alone? First of all came 
the main source of local income—rates. They 
were, und he trusted they would be in 
future, the main source of local income, One 
most important part of the rates was re- 
served to the towns, which he regretted that 
we had lost for the kingdom—vis,, the op- 
portunity of getting contributions out of 
property. The rate of a house was levied on 


the sum of the value of the land on which a 
house was built, and the value added to that 
of the expenditure of capital by the builder 
who erected the house. e thought the first 
step toward municipal reform was that there 
should be a separate assessment on land and 
houses, so that they might be able to tax 
each as each deserved. What they ought to 
tax the land for was for its fair proportion 
of those expenses necessary to the existence 
of atown there. If ever they established 
that idea firmly in the minds of the English 
people they would get to look upon property 
in town land as not being a right to the gross 
returos of that land; but only what it ought 
to be, the right to the net returns, after they 
had taken off those gross returns a fair pro- 
portion of the expenses which rendered it 
possible for a town to be there. After dis- 
cussing the subject of “betterment,” and 
calling attention to other possibie svurces of 
municipal revenue, the speaker said thatif 
they only tuxed yround separately and 
made it pay its fair share of town expendi- 
ture, taxed the occupiers on building values, 
obtuined a fair amount on values they re- 
ceived from the town, and obtained from the 
central government all those revenues it 
derived from the landed property which 
existed in the locality, he thought they 
would be able to muke both ends meet, and 
he certainly hoped they would. 


So important do we consider the matter 
that the report of the committee on the taxa- 
tion of ground rents, drawn up by Mr. Moul- 
ton, and a proof copy of which 1 forwarded 
to you some little time ago, is about to be 
distributed to every householder in London. 

Further I have to inform you that the town 
council of Birmingham the other day paused 
a resolution in favor of the taxation of 
ground rents—thus following in the wake of 
Manchester. The resolution was proposed 
by Mr. Councillor Fulford, a leading liberal, 
and a man who is expected to appear in the 
next purliament, in a speech “crammed with 
atriking illustrative facts.” Mr, Fulford said, 
among other things: 

Tu the fifteen years ending in 1885 the in- 
crease in the value of the land in Birming- 


bam was no less than £197,000. Capitalised 
at (wenty-ive years’ purchase this increased 
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annual value represented the enormous sum 
of nearly three mi'lions and a half as the 
nmount by which, in the short space of fif- 
teen years, the land owners of Birmingham 
had been enriched by the industry and enter- 
prise of the rest of the population. The enor- 
mous value of the Jand had not accrued from 
the labor or capital of those who owned it. 
They toiled not, although every morning 
they got up richer than they went to bed, 
It was the effect of the growth of the popu- 
lation and of the great commerce and indus- 
try which the enterprise of that population 
had created. In a word, it was “unearned 
increment.” The town meanwhile has been 
spending an immense sum on sewerage, 
drainage, and street improvements, amount- 
ing in all since 1851 toa million sterling. In 
addition £250,000 has already been contrib- 
uted out of the rates towards the great im- 
provement schemr, involving a reconst-uc- 
tion of the center of the city, and the capital 
expenditure upon it has been .£1,600,000. 
Toward this the land owners have ziven 
nothing. The land owners made their streets 
narrow and inconvenient, with awkward 
levels and datigerous corners, and then com- 
pelied the town to pay to make those streets 
adequate for that increasing population and 
growipg commerce which is filling their pock- 
ets with increasing rents. There are iu Bir- 
mingham about sixty thousand houses at a 
rental of seven shillings a week and under. 
The rates at 45. 6d. in the pound bring in to 
the corporation exchequer about £90,000 a 
year, and as the total annual expenditure of 
the council is £360,000, the working classes 
pay one-fourth. The ground value of each 
house is about tenpence a week, making a 
total of £180,000 per annum. The rates at 45, 
6d. on this ground value amount to £30,000 
per annum. The working classes pay in their 
rents this £30,000. In elfect, each family pays 
a house tux of ten shillings a year, in order 
to free the owner of the soil from the pay- 
meut of rates. 


Another interesting fact iu this relation is 
that the house of commons has reappointed 
the committee on town holdings tu inquire 
‘into the question of imposing a direct assess- 
ment onthe owners of ground rents and on 
the owners of increased values imparted to 
land by building operations or other improve- 
ments.” And Mr. Ritchie, a member of the 
governinent, has actually observed that there 
should be a division of rates bebween owner 
and occupier, but he has remarked that 
there would not be time to discuss so large a 
proposal this year. Parliament certainly 
will not have time, but the country is finding 
time, and this week, at an important meet- 
ing of the Association of municipal corpora- 
tions, the resolution passed by the city 
councils of Manchester and Birmingham was 
proposed by a councillor of the borough of 
Heywood and seconded by the mayor of 
Rochdale. The conservative element was 
too strong, however, and the question was 
shelved. 

But all this shows that public opinion is 
rapidly ripening upon the subject. Indeed, 
in no large town now does any question of 
a great public improvement arise, but some 
one proposes that inasmuch as the said im- 
provement will enormously augment the 
value of the property of the land owners 
they should be called upon to meet at least a 
portion of the cost. The London county 
council, for example, has at this moment 
under cousideration the question of the con- 
struction of a double tunnel under the 
Thames, andthe suggestion has been made 
that the cost should be met, at all events in 
part, by a tax upon the value of the land ia 
the immediate neighborhood of the entrances 
to the tunnels. HaRoup RYLETT. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


‘New York.—Acknowledginog that with free 
trade we, the American people, could under- 
sell other nations in certain goods, what 
would there be to prevent these otber na- 
tions from imposing a high import tariff on 
our goods for the protection of their home 
manufactures? Would not their doing so de- 
stroy our trade with them while their trade 
with us remained undiminished! 

A. SMITH, 221 West Forty-fifth st. 

If other nations imposed a high import 
duty on manufactured goods sent to them 
from the United States they would only tax 
themselves and not injure us. Their import 
duties would of course apply to all nations 
alike, and if we cculd manufacture goods 
cheaper than other people we would get the 
trade and the foolish people who imposed 
the duty would pay it. Why should our 
correspondent suppose that the various 
countries with which England trades now 
would suddenly adopt a protective policy in 
case the United States offered them goods 
more cheaply than they can obtain them 
from England! The latter part of our cor- 
respondent's suggestion is unthinkable. If 
people of other countries were to desire our 
trade with them, their trade with us could 
not remain undiminished unless they con- 
sented to give us goods for nothing. Io 
that event we think wo could stand it as 
long as the other countries could, 

eee 
H.C, W. of Philadelphia offers the follow- 
ing conuadrum and answer: 
What is the difference between a working: 
man out of work aad a millionaire who de- 
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clares that all men could find work if they 
desired it? Answer—The one is willing to 
work but can’t, The other is willing to cant 


but not work. 
x ok 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Will you let me know 
whether [ would be safe in making the asser- 
tion that if a universal reduction of twenty- 
five per cent in wages were to take place in 
the United States under the establishment of 
free trade with all other countries the cost 
of living would be reduced twenty-five per 
cent and the standard of living would conse- 
quently remain the same. do not claim 
that a reduction would follow, but simply 
would like to know whether it would benefit 
the consuiner in the same proportion if the 
reduction did take place. CHAS, STOLTZER. 

We cannot understand why our corre- 
spondcut found it necessary toask such a 
question. Any opinion as to the exact re- 
duction in the cost of living that will be 
brought about by free trade must be largely 
speculative. It might be twenty-five per 
cent and it might not be much more than 
fifteen per cent. People who have tried 
their hands at the puzzle arrive at different 
conclusions; but the question is entirely ir- 
relevant. We have free trade in labor now, 
and ure simply paying the world’s rate of 
wages for the amount of work accomplished. 
In some instances we are paying less than 
the world’s rate measured by product. The 
result of free trade would be to increase the 
amount of goods in the country, and, as we 
could obtain goods only by trading other 
goods for them, the tendency would be to 
increase the demand for labor and thus bet- 
ter the wages workmen would receive. To 
what extent this would go is speculative, 
but there is no room for doubt that the ten- 
dency would be toward steadier work and 
fewer Jockouts and strikes, and it is an ab- 
solute certainty that the tariff does not and 
cannot increase or maintain wages. Such 
being the case, why should any one pro- 
pound problematical questions that cannot 
be answered definitely on an assumption 
that ijnores a fact patent to every man who 
has studied the question or even given it 


serious thought. 
* * 


Dr. Walter Mendelsohn’s speech at a re- 
cent meeting of the New York committee for 
the prevention of the state regulation of 
vice traced prostitution to poverty and 
boldly recommended the single tax as the 


only remedy. e's, 8 


E. W. Nellis writes to the Lance of Pater- 
son, N. J.: ‘What we want is that the cheap 
land shall be used and put to its best use, and 
if those who are making belicve using it 
won't use it in earnest, the single tax will 
make them do so. Iam opposed to compul- 
sion on principle, but when I see so plainly 
that work is slack, wages low and living 
dear, because the cheapest and therefore the 
best land is unused, or only partly used, I am 
willing to ‘put the screws on,’ but I draw 
the line at man starvers who hold land out 


of use. They should be compelled to let go, 


but no more or other compulsion is needed.” 
se 
A Denver correspondeot of the De'roit 
News gives a list of thirty-one residents of 
Denver whose aggregate wealth is estimated 
at $46,500,000. One of them is H. B. Chamber- 
lin, formerly secretary of tbe Brooklyn 
Y. M. C. A., who went to Colorado ten years 
ago almost on the verge of the grave, and 
has since accumulated $1,000,000 ‘through 
real estate speculations,” 
+ es 
The labor symposium inaugurated at the 
last session of the International typograph- 


ical union makes each issue of the Typo- 


graphical Journal interesting. The last issue 
hastwo letters on the labor problem—one 
from J. F. White of Indianapolis, Ind., and 


the other from Robert Smith of Syracuse, 
N. ¥. They favor the single tax as a solu- 


tion of the problem. All the letters appear- 
ing in the Journal since the beginning of the 
discussion have been from single tax men. 

» & & 

The first number of a handsome sixteen 
page weekly paper name the True Common- 
wealth lies before us. It is published by the 
True Commonwealth company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is edited by Dr. T. A. Bland, 
also of that city, who, as corresponding 
secretary of the Nationa! Indian defense as- 
sociation, bas rendered great services to che 
red men in protecting them from the over- 
reaching and tyranny of the whites, and 
who become conspicuous a few years ago in 
his mediation between the Sioux Tadians and 
the federal government. Tbe True Common- 
wealth is against all forms of monopoly and, 
therefore, against the greatest of them all— 
the land monopoly. It also deals with 
political questions above the plane of the 
partisan, It contains several signed articles 
—'tA Sanitary Signal Service,” by M. Cora 
Bland, M. D.; “The People’s Command of 
Wealth” (tirst page), by Charles Frederick 
Adams; “Genesis and Evolution of Million- 
gives,” by Dr. Bland; “Is Our System of 


the Popular Science Monthly has declined to 








—, 


Business Christian!’ by Rey. Alex. Kent; 


“Variety in Unity.” by M. A. Clancy. There 


are also other interesting articles entitled: 


“The Washington Gas Monopoly,” “Robbing 


Indians Through Congress,” ‘The Record of 
a Day in Congress,” some short editorials und 
a spice of selected printed matter. The True 
Commonwealth is nicely printed on heavy 
paper, in large type and with wide columus. 
Its price is $1 a year. 


ek 
The Prescott, Ont., Journal, in its issue of 


March 20, prints the single tax platform, from 
THE STANDARD, in full, 


wok OF 
A Massachusetts state senator named 


Palmer is chairman of the senatorial com- 
mittee on federal relations, which was last 


week sitting in Boston hearing arguments 


for or against a petition presevted to the 
legislature asking them to adopt a resolu- 
tion in favor of free wool, which, when 
passed, would be forwarded to the United 
States senators and representatives in con- 
gress. Although he is a republican, Senator 
Palmer does not seem to know much about 


the early history of bis party or of the men 
who existed at its birth, as will be seen from 


the following incident, which, according to 
the Boston Post, occurred during one of the 


sessions of his committee: 


William Tloyd Garrison was the next 


speaker. “What is your name.” inquired 
Chairman Palmer. 


from?” continued the senator, sharply. 


“Boston,” sententiously replied Mr. Garri- 


son. It is very doubtful if the senator knew 
then who was addressing the committee. 
* *- 8 


Landlords rarely take any interest in pub- 
lic affairs. Asa general thing, if their rent 
is paid regularly, Jandlprds are willing to 
let other people go to the bother of think- 
ing out schemes for the public good, for they 


know that the more good that can be con- 


ferred upon the people the larger rents will 


come into the landlords’ pockets. But the 


Harlem landlords are just now in a state of 


mind. The people who live up there have 
found that they can get cheaper rents in 
Brookiyn, and that it does not take more 
than half the time to get from their homes to 
business in the morning and back again in 
the evcning. Consequently an exodus from 
Harlem is threatened in the Jatter part of 


April, and the Harlem landlords are alarmed, 


They see a way out of it, however; rapid 
transit will solve the question and secure 
them their rents. So they are forming a 
society with the object of petitioning for 
more railroad facilities to Harlem. If the 
Harlem landlords don’t get these facilities 
they fear that the shifting of population from 
there to Brooklyn will seriously affect “real 


estate” values in the first-named places. 
x oe * 


Samuel Sinnett of Muscatine, Iowa, writes 
to say that he has just received a copy of 


Tre STANDARD, and is greatly pleased with 


much that it contains. He had not studied 


the single tax as it deserved to be studied, 
but he is impressed with the injustice of 
other taxes and with the fact that in the 
case of a tax on land values a man knows 


just what he is paying. He believes that 


communities have no right to fasten obliga- 


tions on posterity or to sell a poor man’s 


homestead in order to coliect a tax levied to 
build upa private company. He would like 
to see the homestead exempt from taxation. 


Mr. Sinnett should understand that under 
the single tax all the homestead’s improve- 
ments would be exempt from taxation, and a 
great many homesteaders would pay little 
or nothing in the way of lund tax. 


* * 
C. J. Buell of Minneapolis bas written, and 


publish, the following communication: 

For many years I have been a reader and 
admirer of the Popular Science Monthly. It 
is with pleasure that I recall its fearless ut- 
terances in the early (0s, when the doctrine 
of evolution was not so popular as it has 
since become. 

It has greatly pained me, however, to see 
appearing in your columns lately such gross 
misrepresentalions of the position oecupied 
by our single tax friends, as was Mr. White's 
article on “Agriculture and the Single Tax.” 

And it was even more painful to me when 
I was shown your reply to Mr. H. J. Chase of 
Salem, Muss., wherein you say: “We have 
never knowingly published anything directly 
favoring the doctrine of the single tax.” 
Can it be possible that the magazine that 
was once so Jiberal has become so narrow 
that, while it admits articles misrepresenting 
a doctrine, it refuses space to briefer explun- 
ations, 

But itis hardly true to sav that you have 
never published anything favoring the sin- 
gletax. Involume 16, page 721, J find a re- 
view of Progress and Poverty,” which is one 
of the fuirest and clearest statements of the 
views of Mr. George that I have ever seen iu 
print. 

It was the reading of this review at the 
time of its publication that first aroused my 
interest in the question. 

! bought and read “Progress and Poverty” 
and found that your review was corroot. 
Since that time Ihave made an eshaustive 
study of the question; nad, though the single 


“Garrison,” answered 
the son of the great abolitionist. ‘‘Where 





a 





taxers are looked upon to-day very much as 
we evolutionists were less thun two decades 
avo, I believe they have discovered a truth 
of nature that is destined to do intinitely 
more for the betterment of the human race 
than the truth of mere phvsieal evolution 
could do, for it fills out and completes the doc- 
trine of evolution, which without it would be 
poor indeed. 
xk Ok Ok 


TI. A. Springer has been sent out by the 
World to study the condition of workingmen 
employed by the Pennsylvania steel company 
at Sparrow Point, Md. Springer hired out as 
a workman. It is the old story of low wages, 
pluck-ine stores and tyrannical bosses, One 
man who had worked every day he could 
and had given cause for nocomplaint, earned 
$12.43 in February, and out of this the store 
took $11.58 for his grovery bill. Of other pay 
envelopes, one contained $5.82, auother $3.75, 
another 8145 and another 25 cents. The 
workmen live in wretched shanties, and when 
a man quits the works he must give seven 
days' notice of his intention if he wishes to be 
able to collect bis wages on leaving. Other- 
wise he must await the monthly pay day. 
Eventually Springer was ordered from the 
place because it was learned that he was not 
® workinan. 

xe * 

According to a daily paper the duchess of 
Marlborough’s visit to New York is made 
with the hope that she may be able to squeeze 
a larger income out of her life interest in the 
Hammersley estate, If J. Hooker Hammers- 
ley should have a son the estate at the death 
of the duchess will gu to that son, otherwise 
it will go to charities. The duchess now 
draws an income from about $3,000,000 worth 
of stocks aad bonds and improved real 
estate in this city. She has a life interest in 
$2,000,000 more, represented by unimproved 
real estate held for the sake of the unearned 
increment, Out of the $125,000 a year re- 
ceived from the productive property she 
pays considerable in taxes on the unproduc- 
tive land. When she married the duke of 
Marlborough she had about half a million 
dollars in accrued income. This, it is as- 
serted, has now disappeared and the income 
less taxes on the unimproved property is not 
enough to support her in ducal state. Her 
desire is tu sell the $2,000,000 worth of unpro- 
ductive real estate and invest the proceeds 
so that she may get out of it about $75,000 a 
year. Mr. J. Hooker Hammersley, however, 
is not willing that this should be done, for 
obviously it is to his interest to keep the 
$2,000,000 invested in unimproved but increas- 
ingly valuable real estate, so long as he can 
draw no income from the property even 
though it were productively invested. Part 
of this property is near the Fifty-ninth street 
entrance to Central park. An application 
of the single tax would effectually destroy 
the interests of the duchess and Mr. Ham- 
mersley in this unproductive real estate and 
would give somebody else a chance to im- 


prove it. 
+ * © 


It appears from an address delivered be- 
fore a Methodist conference lately assembled 
in Brooklyn that there is a very unequal dis- 
tribution of churches in New York city. The 
Second ward, with a population of 1,608 per- 
sons, has two churches, one for every 800 in- 
habitants; the Fourth ward has one for 5,000; 
the Seventh ward one for 10,000; the Thir- 
teenth ward one for 5,400; the Eleventh 
ward one for 5,500. This applies to the lower 
partof the city, the Second ward particularly 
being in the business district, which is prac- 
tically deserted on Sunday. The truthis that 
downtown New York is getting to be more 
wod more like the business center of London, 
where there are many parishes with great 
incomes arising from property that has in- 
creased in value because of concentration of 
business and a small population deriving the 
benefits from such parochial property. It is 
only another interesting illustration of the 
curious anomalies arising from the possession 
of natural opportunities by individuals and 
corporations instead of the community. 

* & * 

The building trade section of the Central 
labor union has appointed George K. Lloyd, 
James P. Archibald and- Henry Emrich a 
committee to urge upon the Fassett investi- 
guting committee the thorough probing of 
the police department in this city. This sec- 
tion of the Ceutral labor union boldly de- 
clares that the police departinent has re- 
duced the art of blackmail to a science, main- 
taining @ system of terrorism over certain 
classes of the cummuaity, exerting itself in 
the interests of certain Candidates, and es- 
tublishing u system of espionage over re- 
spectable citizens fur no other purpose than 
to prosecute them should they offead the 
powers thut be. Workingmen certainly have 
cause to suspect the police of anything but a 


friendly yttitude toward popular rights, 
* &© @ 


A committee in which Simon Sterne and 
Isidor Strauss are represented is urging be- 
fore the assombly committee on electyioity 








the necessity of some state interference to 
regulate the charges for telephonic service. 
Ac®ording to Mr. Sterne, telephone charges, 
originally $5 a month, are now 812 and $15. 
Tbe companies pretend that it costs more per 
capita to render service to a large number of 
subscribers than to a sinall pumber, but their 
own annual reports disprove this fact. Mr. 
Sterne urges that $80 a year for a telephone 
would give a fair profit. When it is remem- 
bered that the telephone service of New York 
is the most exuasperatingly unsatisfactory 
public convenience that we have, it is easy 
to understand that subscribers think them- 
selves overcharged. It is explained by the 
telephone companies that the present sround 
connections are responsible for the induction 
that makes every telephone transmitter a 
babel of voices, They say all-metallic cir- 
cuits will obviate this and give as good a 
service between local points as is furnished 
by the long distance telephone; but this 
change to all-metallic circuits is made the 
excuse for nearly doubling the annual rent. 
* FF OF 
M. T. Wolverton, secretary of the Camp- 
bell county, South Dakota, relicf association, 
sends a circular to THE STANDARD saying that 
money is needed to buy seed corn for poverty 
stricken farmers in that region. This sounds 
a little curious, for itis known that farmers 
in Kansas are selling corn at twelve cents a 
bushel and burning it by the ton as the 
cheapest fuel. It fits in curiously, too, with 
recent assertions by certain professed stu- 
dents of political economy, that we are rais- 
ing too much corn, too much cotton, too 
many beeves, and, in fact, too much of all 
the good things we all need. Surely if these 
political economists are right no manu can do 
greater harin to the country thun by sending 
seed corn to these poverty stricken Dakotaas. 
On the other hand these contradictory phe- 
nomena might suggest that what we are 
suffering from is not a plethora of produc- 


tion, but an inequality of distribution. 
x * #8 


“Constant Reader” writes to THE STAND- 
agp praising the Manhattan single tax club 
cartoon printed in THE STANDARD of April 3, 
and suggesting that this cartoon, together 
svith » petition calling for the exemption of 
farm improvements from taxation, should be 
circulated among farmers. The cartoon is 
an admirable one, anc the idea of exempt- 
ing improvements from taxation ought to 
pave the way among farmers for the direct 


single tax propaganda. 
* * 


Ibis asserted by the Herald that Judge 
Nebrbras left a small estate after serving 
nine years as city court judge at $10.000 a 
year, because he was assessed during that 
time $35,000 for campaign purposes. Perhaps 
a good many of us may think that the judge 
might bave struggled along on the remain- 
iog $7,000 a year, but the amount of his 
political assessment is highly significant of 
politicu! methods in this city. 

* * * 

Frank Clusey writes to THE STANDARD 
from Red Bank, N. J., to say that io the 
dairyman’s account, published iu the body 
of the article on “Who Robs the Farmer?” in 
the last issue of Take StanparD—taxes, inter- 
erest, labor, etc.—are the cost of pasturage 
and bay, so that the account should show 
$816 in bis favor, instead of 888 loss. THE 
STANDARD in this instance took the figures as 
it found them in the paper to which they are 
eredited; but it does look as if part of each 
of these items, labor, interest and taxes, 
may have appeared twice in the estimate of 
expenses. 
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The Mail and Express (which ought to 
know) asserts in an editorial that Astor bas 
300,000 tenants in New York city. Besides 
this, he owns an immense amount of vacant 
land largely beyond the Harlem. The rent 
probably averages about one-third of the 
tenants’ gross carvings. Is this all right! 


a 


PERSONAL. 

Joho R Roche of Boston bas a signed edi- 
torial in the Sunday Globe on ‘Unused Land 
in Massachusetts." He advocates tazing 
vacant land up to ita full value. 

Joho H. Blakeney has a letter in the Bing- 
hamton Herald arraigoing Congressman De 
Lano for misstatements made by bim during 
@ protection speech a short time since; and 
then Mr. Blakeney goes on to show what a 
benefit free trade would be to our industries, 

Mr. Jobn R. Shearer of Tolonia, Mo., writes 
that bis brother, K. A. Shearer, late of Kan- 
sa.City, Mo,, is dead. Mr. Shearer was an 
old subscriber to THE STANDARD aud an ar- 
dent single tax man, doing much good work 
ap his lucality. 

Mr, A. A. Curtis of Danbury, Conn, paid 
Law STANPAUD v Visit last week. He reports 
a gratifying state of the movement in his 
weighborhuod, He ee that uowaduya sin- 
gie tax wen are asked to explain their prin: 
ciples of tax reform<—tbry bave not 
“At for seme one to calle te eRe 








THE STANDARD. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


COLLECTING THE SINGLE TAX. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sir: In 
your issue of the 26th ult., Mr. Shearman 
treats on the ‘‘Cullection of the single tax,” 
and says that ‘under the single tax nothing 
except the bare land would be sold for taxes.” 

When the single tax comes to be adopted, 
it will be in recognition of the principle that 
land is tne common heritage of the people. 
Whosoever uses land enters into an agree: 
ment with bis fellow men, in their capacity 
as Corporate society, to pay them, outof his 
earnings, a certain sum, commeusurate with 
its use value, for the exclusive privilege of 
using the same. 

The user can make this payment only in 
labor values. If he defaults in his payments, 
society has clearly the right, and its only 
remedy, to sell so much of his personal prop- 
erty as will satisfy the debt, and this pro- 
ceeding could in no manner affect or violate 
the principle of the single tax. 

On the other hand, the land itself has no 
selling value—only a use value. 

The object of tax sales is the collection of 
delinquent taxes; but how could the purchaser 
under the single tax pay more than the use 
value for the time he proposes to use it, aud 
how could the sale of the naked land result 
in the collection of delinquent taxesf 

At present, it is true, the state simp'y sells 
the land with improvements without troubling 
itself about collections, because land has a 
definite selling value, and for this reason it 
can safely leave the collection of those 
taxes to the buyer. Under the operation of 
the single tax this would be impossible, and 
the rent or tax would have to be payable in 
advance, or become u tirst lien on all per- 
sonal property. This would not exclude the 
remedy Mr. Shearman proposes of giving the 
user the right to insist on a sale as @ means 
of determining the justice of the assessment. 

I fancy that nine-tenths ot the single tax- 
ers throughout the country will be as much 
amazed as I am at Mr. Shearman’s state- 
ment that the single tax would soon pass out 
of existence if anything but the bare land 
could be sold for taxes. 

Galloway, Ii). Gro. G. GUENTHER. 















































































THE TRUTH FROM PROTECTIONISTS. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sir: In 
the Mail asd Express of the 10th ult. there is 
a good article on free trade. It states that 
free trade is indeed a beautiful the ry—a 
Christian and humanitarian theory. It also 
admits that protection is established upon 
the principle to be found in the rivalry of na- 
tions, the jealousy of commonwealths and 
the general selfishness of humanity. And 
that conditions of business that warp the 
comity of nations and the friendly dealings 
of individuals, also cause Christian free 
traders to become protectioniats. It might 
have appropriately added that these evil 
principles are equally the universal cause of 
suppression and loss of Christian principles, 
apd the substitution of universal crime as 
well asthe robbery and injustice embodied 
in protection. Moral: All Christians should 
therefore tigbt and lie to uphold protection. 

We might also ada the additional evidence 
from the sreech of the Hon. John Sherman of 
Ohio in 1868, from the Congressional Record. 
He‘e it is: 

Every obstruction to a free interchange of 
commodities is born ia the same narrow and 
despotic spirit which planted castles upon 
the Rhine to plunder peaceful commerce. 
Every obstruction to commerce is a tax on 
consumption. Every facility to a free ex- 


change cheapens commodities, increases 
trade and production and promotes civiliza- 


zation. 
Geo. R. Bowen, M. D. 
San Aatonio, Texas, March 18, 1890. 


THE TAX QUESTION FIRST. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sm: Mr. 
Ogden’s article on land reform and tax re- 
form was clever and ingenious, but although 
one may agree with bim that the single tax 
argument can, with practical people, be most 
satisfactorily begun on the tax reform basis, 
one must disagree with bim in thinking that 
it can be continued and ended in the same 
strain with the best possible results. In order 
to obtain the greatest measure, both of clear- 
ness and force, all treatment of the subject 
from a taxation standpoint must ultimately 
lead to, and of necessity be supported by, a 
recognition of the injustice of private prop- 
erty in land; but although this principle is 
the beginning and end of the single tax 
theory, still J think that new clubs starting 
up in towns where the single tax is entirely 
uscomprebended, would do well to follow, in 
part, Mr. Ogden's idea and arouse public in- 
terest rather by explanations und arguments 
in the line of tax reform than land reform, 
and the fact that the single tax is equivalent 
to the abolition of private property io jand 
should ve studiously kept in the background 
till the popular mind bas bees taught the ad: 














vantages of the single tax as a system of 
taxation; when, indeed, it will then become 
unavoidable to show up the injustice vf pri- 
vate property in land in order to most clear- 
ly and forcibly defend the justice of the sin- 
gle tax asa tax system. For instance, after 
a man bas been made acquainted with all the 
defects of our present system (inequality, un- 
certainty, injustice, etc.), and has been shown 
that the single tax would have none of these 
defects, besides having positive advantages 
not possessed by the present system (stimu- 
lation of production, destruction of land 
speculation, givivg opportunities to labor, 
government economy, ete.), he will so far 
approve; but there will then arise in his mind 
the apparently fatal objection that the sin- 
gletax would after all be an unjust system 
of taxation, since it would all fall upon one 
class only—tbe land owners. Then, in order 
to defend the justice of putting taxation 
upon land owners, we point out that they 
possess a privilege—the privilege of a share, 
without labor, in the production of labor and 
capital—which is not possessed by other 
clnsses, which is simply allowed by the com- 
munity, aud which does not exist as a mat- 
ter of right, since men can have no natural 
individual right to the exclusive ownership 
of the nnd. Here then is where the taxa- 
tion argument naturally ends, and the main 
argument begins with the advantage, how- 
ever, of having now an interested and al- 
ready respectful audience. Starting out 
with mere tax reform, our man, if he is a 
thoughtful man and worth the trouble that 
bas been taken with him, has been gradually 
led iato an earnest and intelligent considera. 
tion of social reform, while by an immediate 
and direct presentation of the latter phase, 
the mistaken impression usually acquired iu 
the start might have prevented all further 
exumiuution. It would, therefore, seem that 
introductions of the single tax to the public in 
new localities, through communications to 
the local papers and public speeches, will be 
inost effective if made on the lines indicated 
by the title ‘single tax” itself, which will 
lead unsympathetic and unsentimental busi- 
ness men to a respectful consideration of the 
main question. Gro, AUCHY. 
Pottstown, Pa. 





WHAT THE FARMERS DEMAND. 

According to a dispatch from Pittsburg to 
the New York Times John J. Holland of 
Jacksonville, Fla., member of the Knights of 
Labor general executive board and of the 
legislative committee stationed at Washing- 
ton, asserts that the joint movement of the 
knights and Farmers’ alliance is making an 
impression in tue south. The organizations, 
Mr. Holland says, are working harmoniously 
in a great industrial movement to secure 
legislation that the old parties have refused 
them. Committees at Washington are keep- 
ing an accurate record of the work of con- 
gressmen and transmittiag reports to the 
assemblies and lodges every week. The con- 
cressmen from the south and southwest, he 
declares, are panic stricken in the fear of 
results. 

Ot each one who seeks re-election pledges 
will be required toa series of propositions. 
If these are refused, a candidate, either 
democrat or republican, who will assent to 
them, will be put in the field and elected, 
The Farmers’ alliance will see that the votes, 
white or black, are counted. These joint 
interests expect to come into the Fifty-sec- 
ond congress with forty-five members com- 
mitted to their cause. Mr. Holland says it 
was Senator Ingali’s refusal to reply to the 
questions submitted to him that led to the 
determination of the Kansas farmers to 
“part the blanket.” In the main, the two 
orders expect to work with southern repub- 
licans, and they calculate that the aid of re- 
publicanos, both white and black, will make 
the movement effective. 

The demands of the joint organizations are 
well set forth in the pledge asked by the 
Farmers’ alliance of Georgia of all candi- 
dates for congress in that state. They de- 
mand that the candidates pledge themselves 
to vote, if elected, for the substitution of 
legal tender for national bank notes; for 
taxes, state and national, to be levied only 
for revenue; for such a revision of the pro- 
tective tariff that the burdens now resting 
on the agricultural and laboring classes shal! 
be lesseued to the greatest possible extent; 
for anti-trust laws, aod for the “sub-treasury 
bill” now before congress, by which the 
federal government is directed to store farm 
products and loan money to the owners of 
them to eightv per cent of their market price. 
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GENERAL WALKER ON PROTECTION. 

“Protection and Protectionists” is the title 
of anarticle by General Francis A. Walker 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, bear- 
ing date of April, 1890. General Walker's 
essay is designed to be a general review of 
the subject rather than a controversial arti- 
cle. He insists that the advocates of pro- 
tection are entitled to no benefit whatever 
from the favorable significance of the term 
they use. He notes that the policy of pro- 
tection has been applied to agriculture in 
other countries quite as distictly as to manu- 
factures with us. Probably the most ex- 
travagant protectionist whom this country 
bas ever known was not Horace Greeley, 
but Thomas Jefferson. General Wa'ker in- 


gists that in spite of Jefferson’s individualism 


he had go much of the true spirit of protec- 
tionism that he was willing to see his ideas 
on his subject enforced: even against the 
wishes of the people. That man is as clearly 
a protectionist who would check the growth 
of economic interests which he deems preju- 
dicial to bis country as he who would take 
measures to promote those he deems bene- 
ficial. The single test of protectionism is 
the disposition to replace, in any consider- 
able degree, aims proposed by the legisla- 
ture or the government for those which 
would be spontaneously sought by the indi- 
vidual citizen, General Walker, however, 
insists that an effort to encourage industries, 
because they are deemed necessary a8 a 
preparation for the defense of the country 
in the presence of an armed enemy, is not 
properly protective. When the preparation 
aimed at is not technical but general, the 
purpose being to create an habitual inde- 
pendence, commercewise, of other nations, 
we have a case of protectionism. 


The protectionist, then, is one who would, 
toa considerable degree, in matters of in- 
dustry, substitute governmental for individ- 
ual aims, but a man might favor such a policy 
in minor matters for special and transient 
reasons without becoming a protectionist. 
General Walker is persuaded that various 
classes of protectionists differ one from 
another more widely than protectionists in 


‘| general differ from non-protectionists. Some 


advocate protective duties to start industries 
in a new country and protect their growth; 
others would maintain them to protect their 
progress. Our fathers and grandfathers, if 
protectionists, were of the former class. The 
great argument from 1789 to 1842 was the in- 
fant industries argument. Since that time, 
however, there has come a change as radical 
as the change in tbe attitude of our fore- 
fathers from the time when they respectfully 
begged redress of grievances from the 
British throne to the time when they adopted 
the Declaration of Independence. The cam- 
paign of 1888 was fought largely on the 
home market issue. There may come a time 
when those declaring themselves satisfled 
to command tbe markets of sixty millions of 
Americans will be glad to get back to the 
despised infant industries argument. Even 
John Stuart Mill admitted the possible 
wisdom of pretection to infant industries. 
In General Walker's opinion, however, Mill 
both overstates and understates the case 
for this kind of protection. The general 
briefly outlines the familiar argument against 
the infaut industries idea and then gces on to 
make further distinctions as to classes of pro- 
tectionists, 


There are those who would select for per- 
manent encouragement certain industries 
chosen with reference to their importance to 
the population concerned and their adapta- 
tion to the resources of the couutry, whilethere 
are others who would bestow indiscriminate 
protection. To the former belong the great 
founders of the American system, and the 
policy for indiscriminate protection finds 
little support in ante-bellum political writ- 
ings. After the extreme necessity of the 
public revenue bad clearly passed there 
came a movemeut for extending the free 
list. This was checked by Mr. Blaine in 1884, 
and since then the advocates of universal 
protection have been growing move active 
and defiant. So much of a world in itself is 
the United States that in spite of all that 
protection can do we must remain the largest 
example of free trade among mankind. 
Another distinction is between protectionists 
who favor low duties and those who favor 
bigh duties, the latter sometimes probibitory. 
This General Walker believes to be a differ- 
encein kind and not simply iv degree, for 
the moderate protectioniats onntewplate 
foreign couipetition av desirable while the 
others do not. There has been more pure 
Chinese-wall talk in this country witbin the 
last two years than during our whole previ- 
ous history ase uation. General Walker be: 
lieves that most republicans will return oF 
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soon as they can to the more moderate tone 
of their fathers on this subject. 

General Walker then proceeds to speak of 
the free trade side, though he protests that 
it is not his design tomake a conclusive argu- 
ment. He thinks free traders wroug us re- 
gards their two leading arguments; that 
based on the laissez faire principle and the 
other which attacks protectionism because of 
its negative or inhibitory character. He 
quotes Sir Thomas Farrer and Mr. Isaac 
Butts, whose argument is that protection can 
add nothing to the world’s material wealth. 
General Walker admits that he once made 
such argument, but he regards it as utterly 
inconclusive. It does not prove that pro- 
tection, whatever it may do for the world as 
a whole, may not materially aid the country 
protected. General Walkner is no better 
pleased with the objection that protectic nism 
is immoral. It must first te shown tu be 
socially inexpedient. He believes that if it 
can be shown that the restrictions of trade 
are beneficial to the community, few Ameri- 
caps are so transcendental in their political 
philosophy as to question the right or the 
propriety of establishing the system. On the 
protectionist side the exportation of the soil 
argument has been virtually abandoned 
partly because it was based on false assump- 
tions and partly because remedies have been 
found for loss of fertility. He quotes an 
eminent American agricultural chemist as 
saying that any region fertile for fifty years 
under a given system of management may 
remain fertile under that system forever, un- 
less tbe soil is removed or buried by flood, or 
the climate becomes unpropitious. The pro- 
tectionist argument that political entities 
should be constituted distinct industrial 
entities, General Walker regards as lacking 
demonstration. 

Having set aside the various current argu- 
ments, Geveral Walker inquires what is left 
as furnishing the real matter at issue. He 
thinks the strongest arguments in favor of 
protection is one neglected by protectionists, 
and that isthe argument that should show 
that a general economic advantage would 
flow fron hindering the increasing tendency 
to the extension of the division of labor and 
the resulting intensification and localization 
of mapufactures. He recognizes the advan- 
tage of this tendency up to a certain point, 
put thinks a pretty argument could be con- 
structed in favor of the proposition that. 
later some artificial retardation might be 
beneficial. He believes that such localiza- 
tion cf industries may produce periods of 
almost furious activity followed by compar- 
ative inactivity or stagnation. 


He then turns to the pauper labor argu- 
ment. This he meets at first with the fa- 
miliar principle that high wages mean low 
cost of production, and vice versa. He 
doubts whether the habitual answer of the 
free trader to the protectionist on this point 
is quite as conclusive as free traders think. 
If the free trade proposition on this point is 
not universally true, then the case may arise 
that the protectionist has in mind of indus- 
tries unresponsive to the improved condi- 
tions resulting from high wages. Jn this 
case high wages would not mean low cost of 
production, and the American producers 
would be under a real disadvantage. It 
would then be for the statesmen to consider 
whether the labor and capital invested in 
such unprofitable industry could be success- 
fully encouraged by law. General Walker is 
' go much a free trader thet he could hardly 
conceive of a situationin which he would 
vote to initiate a system of protection, but 
he is sq much a protectionist that he would 
deal very carefully with masses of labor and 
capital once fully eagaged in any branch of 
industry. Of course the greater the difficulty 
in retracing one’s steps, the greater the cau- 
tion needed in initiating a policy. Even if it 
be admitted that a judicious system of pro- 
tection may be beneficial, we can never be 
_ sure of establishing such a judicious system 
in the presence of sectional jealousies and un 
uoscrupulous lobby. 
MR. POWDERLY ON SHORTER HOURS. 

General Master Workman Terence V. 
Powderly makes ‘‘an appeal for eight hours” 
in the April issue of the North American 
Review. His answer to the assertion that 
employers are also workingmen is that the 
employer ia a voluntary workingman and 
may quit when he will, while the employed 
must work as long as the employer demands, 
Competition «bliges the humane employer to 
adopt the same methods as the skinflint or 
go out of business, so the lowest rate of com- 
pensation for which men will work is all that 
be will pay. Before 1825 wen worked from 
aua-up tosun-dowy, sa little of their homes, 
wore merely breadwinuers, and got a scanty 
share of bread at that. Jn 1825 agitation for 
the ten hour system began, and after strikes, 
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into operation. With this system workmeu 
betame ambitious of being more than mere 
breadwinners, Shorter hours for toil gave 
time for reading, and newspapers increased, 
{t also became profitable to advertise in 
newspapers, becuuse they had many read- 
ers, Bince then the condition of the working- 
Inan has improved wonderfully, but the 
credit belongs only to himself. Had the 
workman of 1825 been employed in the stifling 
air of the factory he would soon have died 
of lung trouble in his draughty hut. Open 
air work saved his life. 

Mr. Powderly ridicules the argument in 
favor of shorter hours, based upon the idea 
that this will afford employment to the idle, 
and declares that at this rate we must 
shortly reduce the hours per day tow very 
low minimum if we are to keep employed the 
gatheriny hosts of the idle from Europe and 
Asia. The final solution of the workday 
problem will come when the workman be- 
comes the sharer in what he creates. To- 
day he is regarded by his emplover as no 
more a factor in the tield of production than 
the spade which he handles. Workmen and 
employer find their interests identical in one 
particular: to get the most out of each 
other. The employer who pays a dollar a 
day to each of one hundred men for doing 
labor worth $2 a day retires in twenty years 
a rich man. His riches represent unpaid 
labor. The workman remains poor and re- 
tires to the poor house or the cemetery. To 
labor belong the vast sums that rich men 
leave after them to erect charitable iustitu- 
tions. Had the miners of the region in which 
Scranton stands received the just reward of 
their labor there would have been no neces- 
sity for the expenditure of $300,000 for the 
Moses Taylor hospital. Every hour of toil 
would have been an hour of profit. 

Until such a day as that comes we must 
agitate for shurter hours of toil, so that men 
may have time to prepare for the system of 
the future. The bank clerk does not work 
ten or even eight hours a day, because his 
mind could not stand the strain, nor could 
his body. The work of the future will call 
for more exercise of the brain than of the 
hand. No mano or woman can work as long 
at an cccupation that requires skill as at one 
that calls for no exercise of the mental 
powers. Brain work will soon be required 
in all callings, and if in no other than the 
sanitary. reasons the hours of labor should 
be reduced to the eight-hour standard. 
Men who work for short hours are better 
educated than those who donot. A think- 
ing man will learn that over-exertion short- 
ens life. Thousands go to early gravesevery 
year from overwork, and this condition will 
continue until the hours of labor are short- 
ened. The apparent over production and 
the consequent depression would not occur 
if we had an eight-hour day and a working 
class educated in the science of government. 

The manufacturer complains that he must 
keep his factory running long hours to pay 
taxes. Me should study the question of tax- 
ing land “for full value for use,” and know 
that his improvements should not be taxed 
out of his hands. The manufacturer com- 
plains that he cannot pay the interest on bor- 
rowed capital with short hours, He should 
study finance and learn that his government 
and not his enemies should control the vol- 
ume of currency. He complains of excessive 
freight charges as an excuse for long hours. 
Let him unite with the Kaights of Labor and 
the Farmers’ alliance in demanding govern- 
mental control of transportation and distri- 
bution. Mr. Powderly says that the eight- 
hour system need not be brought about 
necessarily by strikes. Workmen ina given 
employment should agree to establish the 
eight-bour day. A strikein one part of the 
country would but place the short. hour em- 
ployer at the mercy of his long hour com 
petitors. To demand the same rate of com- 
pensation for short hours thut is now paid 
would be unjust; to rush the system through 
would unsettle affairs. Employers as well 
as workmen will soon realize that the short 
workday will be the most beneficial, and in 
any event its introduction will soon be an- 
nounced. 


RIGHTS OF PUBLIC PROPERTY. 

Rev. Dr. Wiliiam Barry writes in tue Forum 
for April of what be calls the rights of pnblic 
property. By this be means the right of the 
community to economic rent and to some 
other things. Atomism is Dr. Barre’s name 
for individualism of the old style, and he re- 
gerds it with considerable horror. He says 
if we believe that society hus rights for us 
and no rights in us, the consuvmation will be 
the decline ruther than the progress of the 
species and finally its relapse into the lowest 
state of barbarism. The struggle for wealth 
is turning out barbarians by the willion. 
Competitioa governed by ao higher principle 
than tke higgling of the market creates puy- 
arty, drunkenness, yioe, physical degrada: 
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tion and bestial indifference to every human 
good, Tne Jabor market has taken the place 
of the slave market, but the purchaser does 
not feel bound to keep the industrial slaves 
alive and in working condition. He hus to 
make his pile and they to meke their living, 
two utterly different things which stand in 
inverse ratio the one to the other. The work- 
man’s fee simple in social progress is but a 
contingent remainder in the workhouse, 
where no useful work is done lest it increase 
the cumpetition outside and so multiply 
paupers. If laissez faire, free competition 
aud absolute private ownership of land and 
the means of production be normal methods 
of dealing with wealth their results ought 
not to be ruinous to suciety from top to bot- 
tom, as we see they ure. Political economy 
is fullof hope when built on a sound basis, 
but individualism is an unsound basis, and 
the edifice which bas been raised upon it is 
now tottering to its fail. The social question 
is not to be wrapped away in an economical 
or sentimental winding sheet. That foolish 
old custom of sitting in Dharna, of starving 
aut the gate of your creditor till he pay you 
what be owes, may be looked on as typical 
of our present condition. The outcast multi- 
tude can protest in no other way, but they 
can starve on the doorstep of society, and 
they are starving. 


Dr. Barry thinks that individualism has 
done lessharm in England thanin the Ameri- 
can Union, because in England its work has 
been mitigated by acts limiting the omnipo- 
tence of private ownership, whether as re- 
gards land, labor or capital. Itis an axiom 
of English Jaw that no man holds land ex- 
empt from public service. Dr. Barry believes 
that since man can never te master of the 
bounties of nature, so he cannot claim as an 
individual the products of collective indus- 
try or the value of the unearned incremert, 
let it take what shape it may. The rights of 
private property must be exercised with a 
due regard for the rights of that public 
property, upon which every commonwealth 
that bas a real existence is established. The 
outward and visible sign of this public right 
is taxation, The vast burden of poverty under 
which we are struggling is mainly due to the 
appropriation of public services, of social 
rights by individuals who neither can nor do 
render an equivalent. This is the meaning 
of monopoly. It is not a question of small 
shopkeepers versus wholesale dealers, or of 
petty farmers versus the bonanza system, 
but of society versus those who have usurped 
public property and the proceeds of col- 
lective labor. They have a lien on the 
whole protective labor of the social or- 
ganism. Indirect taxation scarcely af- 
fects them; income tax presses barder 
on the professional and literary man 
than on these favored persons. This is 
true, thinks Dr. Barry, us well of the capi- 
talist as of the laud owner. Whether it be 
a duke of Westminster or a Mr. Vanderbilt 
the Second, ul] candid men will acknowledge 
that these persons have in their hands the 
power of milking the social cow far in ex- 
cess of anything produced by their own la- 
bor or by that of their ancestors. Dr. Barry 
quotes an article which declares that the 
Scotts, Vanderbilts, Garretts and the Goulds 
will benceforth find that their interests all 
fie in the direction of honesty. He tukes 
this to mean that they have beco’ — so rich 
that they can afford not to steal a. ; more. 
These men and the favored monopolists of 
England will flourish under any system of 
government until men learn that public prop- 
erty beiongs to the nation. Neither capital 
nor labor employs the other; society em- 
ploys both, hence capitalists ure society’s 
paymasters. Sites, soils and machinery are 
forms of social trusts. Dr. Barry, in seeking 
a remedy, is not alarmed by the whisper, 
“vested interests." As a member of so- 
ciety, ought not the quandom capitalist to 
be satisied with bis proportion of the public 
income Jike the rest of the citizens! Mo- 
nopoly, whether created yesterday or the 
heirloom of ages, is u tax on ull present aud 
future productions of the land in which it 
flourishes, Dr. Burry quotes with approval 
Adam Smnith’s observation that the apnual Ja- 
bor of every nation is the fund which origin- 
ally supplies it vith the necessaries und con- 
veniences of life which it annually con- 
sumes. Abolish the monopoly of resources 
now enjoyed by a few, and the nation will 
not be the poorer by the smallest frac 
tion of any commodity at any = mo- 
ment after, but where would @ universal 
strike of all except the monopolists leave 
society! There would be a fumine iu a year, 
in two years nakedness, und in ten yeurs the 
land would be desolate, Jt is not by any 
Man's Wages that the people ure impover- 
ished, but by this running sore of tuxes 
handed over to private persuns to be used 
without regard to the social organism. Has tbe 
lord of \be New York Cantral saraed by pro- 
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ductive labor of hand or head the scores of 
millions with which he is armor-plated against 
poverty? Those having the power have de- 
creed iniquity by law. Dr Barry quotes a 
facetious friend’s proposition to cut off the 
heads of the shop keepers when they have 
been reduced to half a dozen Whiteleys, and 
appoint managers with wages of superin- 
tendence, who shall be responsible to the 
British republic. Dr. Barry thinks that when 
the world’s debts are held by a sing’e great 
Capitalist the revolution which may be re- 
quired to pay him in full need not be an 
earthquake, The world’s work has been con- 
centered with the result of wouderful 
economy, but in the center of every web of 
concentration is the monopolist catching 
human flies and spinning gold. The revolu- 
tion called for would not deprive individuals 
of the fruits of their labor, but the bees that 
make the honey should eat the honey. All 





that belongs to society should be held by 


society. J ublic property should be employed 
for social uses, and the monopoly now allowed 
to individuals utterly swept away. Pilato 
would have destroyed the idle fatted beast; 
Dr. Barry's better way isa resumption of 
economic rights by society. 


MR. POWDERLY’S SOUND DOCTRINE. 
HE INJECTS THE SINGLE TAX INTO HIS ARTICLE 
IN ‘“STHE WORLD.” 

General Master Workman T. V. Powderly 
never loses an opportunity to inject the single 
tux into his writings or speeches. Ina re- 
cent letter from Scranton to the New York 
World he says of natural gas: 

In Toledo and in other cities and towns in 
Ohio the management of this ‘‘bounty of 
nature” has been turned over tothe care of 
the Standurd oil company, und the natural 
outcome is that a preat deal of superfluous 
gas is worked off into blasphemy aud pro- 
fanity because the heating of homes and 
factories has been turned over toa monopoly. 
In days gone by the peuple stood some chance 
of changing coal dealers, but the Standard 
oil company, having gained controi of the | 
natural gas, hus shut out the coal, and now 
dictates how und wheu a man may warm bhim- 
self. 

Again in the same article he says: 

We witness a constant struggle going on 
between the operators and employes in the 
soft coal regions, and at nearly every turn 
the men are worsted in the fight; but there 
will be a struggle. It will spread and take 
in more than coal miners be/ore it ends, and 
it will not end until the natural inheritance 
of man is taken from the grasp of a soulless 
set of creatures who would coiu the heart's 
blood of the workmen iuto gold in that cruci- 
ble called greed. 

Mr. Powderly thea tells how mine boss and 
docking boss ure said to combine to rob 
miner and mine owner. The docking boss 
makes one return to the mine owner and a 
different one to the miner. It happens at 
times that this difference amounts in a large 
mine to [00or 150 tons a day, and this amount 
of coal is sold from the breuker for local 
consumption. The money gues, not to the 
company, but to the two busses. After tell- 
ing this story Mr. Powderly closes in these 
words: 

The corporations squeeze the community in 
the first place and then starve their work- 
men into submission. The bosses rob the cor- 
porations, and in all of this the men are ex- 
pected tou be model citizens, They are ex- 
pected to te honest and not break even the 
frailest of the commandments for fear of 
calling down wrath on their beads, I often 
wonder what the harvest will be when the 
people get their eyes open and see this sys- 
tem in its tru Jight. 


RECRUIT SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS FOR 
“THE STANDARD,” 


For the convenience of persons wishing to 
send THE STANDARD on trial to their friends, 
we have prepared recruit subscription bocks. 
They ure handsomely bound in heavy alligator 
paper, and sold ut prices rezulated by the 
number of blunks in each book. 

These blanks are each an order on THE 
STANDAKD to send the paper for four weeks 
to the person designated, and they save all 
trouble of remittance as they are paid for in 
advance. AS soon as one of the blanks 
reaches our business office a postal card is 
sent to the person designated, informing him 
that at the request of the sender THe Stanp- 
ARD will be sent to him for four weeks, be- 
ginning with the next issue, and that in case 
he does not wish to continue it it will be 
stopped at the end of that time, This attracts 
more attention to it than is given toa sample 
copy sent out directly from the office. 

Every active worker for the single tax 
should bave in bis pocket a recruit subscrip- 
tion book, in order that he may be able to 
tear out the blanks and order the paper sent 
to anyone with whom he bas been having av 
argument on the subject. If our friends will 
use the stubs in the books and keep a record 
of those to Whom they order the paper sent 
they will be able to follow the matuer upand 
probably make converts. The jprice of.the 
bouks ts as follaws: 


Five subscriptions . . . 1 . ey 6) 00 
Twelve subscriptions , . 6 1 . 6» 8 00 
Thirty-live subscriptions. « . , 1 6 FO 


THB HYANDARD, 
‘Wo, 12 Union square, New York alty, 
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BALLOT REFORM. 
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THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF BALLOT 
REFORM. 

First—All ballots shill be official and shalt 
be printed and distributed at public expense. 

Second—The names of all candidates for 
the same office shall be printed on the same 
ballot. 

Third—Al ballots shall be delivered to the 
voter within the polling place on election day 
by sworn public officials. 

Fourth—Only official ballots so delivered 
shall be voted. The voter shall be guaranteed 
absolute privacy in preparing his ballot, and 
the secrecy of the hallut made compuisory. 

Fifth—Voters shall have the right to nome 
nate candidates by properly certifled petitions 
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WHAT NEW YORK IS DOING. 
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THE BALLOT REFORM LEAGUE ADDRESSES A 
MEMORIAL TO THE LEGISLATURE—MR. SHEAR- 
MAN ON JUDGE DANFORTH’S OBJECTLON—MR. 
ACKER’S BILL, 

After the governor had trausmitted his 
message urginy the legislature to submit the 
Saxton bill to two divisions of the court of 
appeals for an opinion on its constitutionality 
the ballot reform leavue presented to the 
legislature the following memorial in opposi- 

ion to the governor’s recommendation: 

To theSenate and Assembly of the State of 
New York—The New York ballot reform 
league, through the undersigued, a committee 
for that purpose specially appointed, begs 
leave to most respectfully represent to the 
senate and assembly of the state of New 
York the league’s empbatic disapproval of 
the proposition of the governor of the state 
that the legislature bv joint resolution re- 
quest the first and second divisions of the 
court of appeals to informally express their 
opinion as to the constitutionality of the pro- 
visions of the Saxton ballot reform bill. 

The leacue assigus the fullowing reasons: 


I. The proceeaing is anomalous and with- 
out the sanction of law. 

The courts are organized for the adjudica- 
tion of concrete cases, 

Their decisions become authoritative and 
command acquiescence aud respect because 
made after the most thorouvhand exhaustive 
argument by counsel, who know that the in- 
terests of their clients are involved in the 
result. 

In the proceeding invited by the governcr 
there would be no argument by adversary 
interests. The whole burden of inquiry and 
investigation would bethrown upon the mem- 
bers of an already overburdened court. 
There could be no decision or adjudication cf 
the court. There could be nothing but the 
expression by individual judges of an opin- 
jou upon an abstract question, which might 
in the future properiy come before the court 
in an actual case, in the consideration of 
which they would be embarrassed by the 
opinion they had expressed, and to which 
pride of opinion might influence them to ad- 
here. 


II. If the opinion of any judges was to be 
asked it surely should not be that of the two 
divisions. 

There can be no object in asking these 
opinions unless it be to morally bind these 
judges to adjudge in accord therewith should 
the eoncrete case be presented. 

Thetwo divisions of the court of appeals 
cannot act jonitly. No judge of one division 
is competent to sit on the bench of the other 
or to take any partina judgment pronounced 
by the other division. 

There is no provision of law by virtue of 
which the two divisions, or any judges of the 
two divisions, can unite in joint action of any 
kind whatever 

The second division of the court of appeals 
is composed of judges thereto appointed by 
the governor from the justices of the supreme 
court, and they may at his pleasure be sent 
back to the supreme court und other justices 
appointed by the governor in their places. 

‘Buch judges are appointed and the second 
‘division is organized only in crder that the 
arrears of cuses on the court of appeals 
calendar may be disposed of, and the second 
division is then to be dissolved. While the 
second division exists it can only hear such 
cases as are assigned to it by the permanent 
court, 

It may thus well happen that the tribunal 
proposed by the governor might by a majority 
composed, say of the seven judges of the 
second division and of one judge of the first 
division, Qnnounce a decision or opinion, 
which, when the question arose in a concrete 
case, would be certain to be reversed by the 
permanent court. 

Yet, the announcement of such decision or 
opinion would giveakind of excuse fora 
veto by the governor, the responsibility of 
which be is evidently unwilling alone to 

- gasume, 

Therefore, if any request for opinion is 
made it should be to the tirst division, which 
alone would have jurisdiction to hear uud 
determine un actual case, unless it should 
send the case to the second division; a course 
which the permanent court, composed of 
judges elected by the people, would be little 
likely to pursue in so Momentous a cause. 

Hi, Any reqnest for the opinions of the 
judges of the second division of the court 
geome peculiarly inappropriate, 

Rvery man of that division holds bis posi- 











sential feature of 
known. 


Kngland ever existed 
judicial offices at the pleasure of the crown, 
aud no reform was ever productive of more 
benetit than that of chunging the tenure to 
that of good behavior. 


aloue no veto, 
not velo, the acts became laws; if the couucil 
did veto, the senate assumably bad tbe 
same power as now, by a two-third vote, to 
puss the bills over the veto. 
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tion at the arbitrary pleasure of the gov- 
ernor. 
apparent. 


The indelicacy of the suggestion is 


The opposition of the governor to the es- 
the Saxton bill is well 


This is not the place to indulve in any 


criticisn of his motives, and we tnake hone. 
Whatever they may be, we submit that he 
alone should assume the responsiblity for his 
action, aided by the udvice of such Iegal 
officers as the constitution and the laws have 
provided, 


Why should the judges of the second divi- 


sion be subjected to the suspicion of the in- 
fluence of the executive or to the chances ol 
the possible consequences of his displeasure? 


No greater cause of judicial scandal in 
than the tenure of 


Nothing is dearer tothe people cf this stute 


than the present spotless reputation of their 
highest courts, and nothing should be done 
by the legislature which in the remotest de- 
gree might tend to cause a breath of suspic- 
ton to rest upon them, 


IV. An examination of the quasi prece- 


dents cited by the governor shuws that they 
bave no tendency to sustain his position. 


(a) The council of revision provided by the 


constitution of 1777 was simply a board to 


whom wus entrusted the veto power. 
The governor under that constitution had 
If the council of revision aid 


This system was dropped from the consti- 


tution of 1822, und the veto power given tu 
the governor alone. 


This intelligent aud conscious refusal by 


the people to perpetuate this system is cor- 
clusive against its voluntary and unauthor- 
ized adoption at the present time by the 
authorities of the state. 


(b) The message of the governor stutes, 


that “iu 1872, upen request, the court of ap- 
peals expressed its opinion upon certain lezis- 
lation then pendiog aud awaiting approval.” 


Governor Hotfman, on February 12, 1872, 


sent to the court of appeals a bill then pend- 
ing before him for consideration, in a letter, 
in which be said: “I do not ask the members 
of the court to say whattheir construction of 


the bill would be if it came before them as 
an enacted law.” ‘the governor then said, 
in view of considerations stated, connected 
with the importance of the bill and a possible 
construction of its language: “Lfeel 1 am 
justitied (and trust that you will agree with 
me) in asking of you the favor to read the 
bill, with a view, simply, to your telling me 
whether there is nct room for doubt oa the 
points IT have suggested, grave enovgh to 
inake it wise that, before itis enacted intoa 
law, the lunguage of the bill should te 
amended so as to guard against such ques- 
tions, To this extent, I can see no impro- 
priety in your giving me vour opinion, in 
view of the gravity of the questions in- 


volved; and I will be obliged by your doing 


so, if you see none.” 

To this the chief judge of tie court re- 
plied that the judges were agreed that. se- 
rious questions might arise upon the bill in 
its then form. The chief judge said, after 
referring to the possible construction of the 
bill suggested by the governor: 

“It is not intended to express an opinion 
that such is the legal effect of the act, but 
such effect may be claimed, and a bill more 
carefully prepared may obviate these ob- 
jections.” 

It is seen, therefore, upon this examina. 


tion, that the question submitted to the 


judges of the court of appeals in 1872 was 
whether there was not danger that a con- 
struction that was objectionable and that 
could be cured by ameudment might not be 
claimed from the language of the bill in 
question, Governor Hoffinan carefully aveid- 
ed asking, aud the court carefully avoided 
expressing, any Opinion as to what was the 
true coustruction and legal effect of the bill. 
The present suggestion of Governor Hill is 
that the constitutionality of the ballot re. 
form bill shall be the subject of the opinions 
of the court of appeals, which would neces- 
sarily discuss its construction aud legal ef- 
fect. 

It will be observed that in that case, as in 
this, the legislature had passed the bi |, 
Their function, in respect to it, was finished, 

Governor Hoffman had not acted, and he 
alone made the request, 

Apparently it did not occur to him to re. 
quest the legislature to join in asking the 
court of appeals to tell him what to do, 

(ec) The circumstance that constitutions of 
various States buve for many years last past 
provided that the highest court in those 
states should render informal opinions at the 
request of the lepislature or the governor, 
taken in connection with the fact that the 
present constitution of this state requires no 
such service from our court of appeais, so 
far from being an argument in favor of 
adopting the governor's suggestion, proves 
conclusively that the people of this state 
have deliberately rejected sych a method of 
determining questions that may be the sub- 
ject of litigation, without the aids afforded 
by tueir Cull discussion at the bar by counsel, 
(4) Tae probabilities are the court of ap 





resort. 
that the expression cf views by the court of 
appeals shall be final and beyond any appeal, 
and be delivered only after trial and argu- 
ment of counsel’ ia the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings. 
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peals would not answer any such request as 
has been suggested, by giving an informal 
opinion, Asan indication of the munner in 
which such matters are dealt with by judges 
whoare required to accede to similar requests 
by constitutional provisions, we would call 
attention to the matter reported in 122 Mass., 
600. 


The house asked an opinion from = the 
judges of the supreme court upon the ques- 
tion, Whether a special justice of a municipal 
district or police court was sucha judge as 
the cighth article of ameudment of the con- 
stitution declares shall not have a seat io 
the house? The judges declined to give an 
opinion upun the ground that the question 
submitted to them seemed ‘to be not a legis- 
lative but a judicial question which cannot 
be delinitely or justly decided without trial 
and argument. * * * The court may be 
called upon at any time to determine the 








questions ina judisial proceeding, in which 


any opinion now expressed would not bind 
the court or the parties.” For this reason 
the justices “pray to be excused from con- 
sideration of the subject until it shall have 
beeu presented and argued by counsel iv the 
ordinary course of the administration of 


justice.” 


(e) As the legislature can still act, if the 
bill be vetved, aug the governor can approve 


or reject the law in question, even if our 


court of appeals should informally express 
an opinion upon its constitutionality, and as 
such au opivion would not bind, as authority, 
courts of this state of inferior jurisdiction, it 
is clear that under our systeu: of govern- 


ment, appellate tribunals exist from any in- 


formal «adjudications of our court of last 
The constitution cf this stute intends 


(f) Finally, we urge that any request for 


an informal expression of opinion by the 
court of appeals would be a proceeding un- 
constitutional in its character, violative of 
the legally established relations between tue 


legislative, executive and judicial depart- 


ments of the government, tending to make 
tbe court of appeals take pirt in legislation 
aud to subordiuate its functions to the legis- 


lative and executive departinents, und, in 
all probability, would be disregarded by this 
court, in the preservation of its own dignity 
and true sphere cf action, and would not {be 
accorded the effect and the high considera- 
tion ordinarily due to your honorab'e bodies 
ancl their official acts. 

V. The Saxton bill embodies no novel 
legislation. It dves embody a reform the 
need for which is universally admitted, and 
which the governor himself has expressed in 
the strongest possible language. 

Three successive legislatures have passed 
this bill. The great majority of the people 
would seem to be strongly in its favor. New 
York has seutto you a petition for its enact- 
ment such as was never before kuown. 
Many other states have adopted the princi 
ples of the bill, and with most satisfactory 
results. 

If tie governor is willing to lay aside his 
own opinion for thatof judges infurmaliy 
expressed, it would seem more appropriate 
that he should defer his opinion to that of 
three successive legislatures and should sign 
the bill, leaving the question of constitution- 
ality to be decided by the couris in the im- 
probable contingency that it will ever arise. 

WHEELER H. PECKHAM, 
JULIEN T. DAVIES, 
Louis F. Post, 

Committee of New York Ballot Reform 

League. 
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MR. SHEARMAN ON JUDGE DANFORTH. 





HE TAKES. ISSUE WITH THE JUDGE'S OPINION 
AS TO THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
SAXTON BILL, 

Thomas G. Shearman in a letter to the 
New York Times of Sunday last courteous- 
ly takes issue with Judge Dauforth’s opinion 
that any statute is constitutional which gives 
to the minority a right of representation 
upon any board whatever. Upon the faith 
of this opinion the governor holds that the 
Saxton bill would te unconstitutional be- 
cause it gives to each citizen the right to vote 
for one, and only one, ballot clerk, whi'e two 
ure to be elected, The ground of Judge 
Danforth's opinion and of Governor Hill's ve- 
to is found solely in that clause of the consti- 
tution of this state, adopted in 1546, which 
gives to every inale citizen haviny certain 
qualitications the right to vote for all officers 
to be chosen by the people, It is urgued that 
this right is denied where two officers being 
elected, each e'ector is ullowed to vote for 
only one. Mr, Shearman says: 


“The validity of this argument has appar- 
ently been recognized without question by 
some lawyers who are friendly to the ballot 
re‘orm bill, Nevertheless, I must respect- 
fully dissent for reasons which seem to me 
conclusive, 

“When the constitution of 1546 was 
adopted the legislature of this state, acting 
under the constitution of 1531 and its amend- 
ments, the provisions of which were ip this 
respect practically unchanged by the con- 
stitution of 1846, had given a construction to 
the language of the constitution by the elec- 
tion Jaw of 184. which provided for the 
choice of three iuspectors of election to each 
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pol/, and forbade any ballot from containing 
the names of more thin two inspectors, I 
believe that this provision of the statute was 
not new even iu 1842, but it is not necessary 
to look further back. The constitutional 
convention of 1846 consisted of men actively 
engaged in politics, every one of whom 
kuew perfectly well of the existence of this 
law, and was perfect'y well uware of the 
fact that no elector in auy part of the state 
was ever allowed Lo vote for more than two 
of the three inspectors who superintended an 
election. That convention, moreover, was 
composed muinly of very able lawyers, in 
cluding the most distinguished then in poli- 
ties, such as Charles O'Connor, Samuel J, 
Tilden, George W. Patterson, ete. When 
they framed the section of the constitution 
which regulates the right of suffrage they 
nove of them dreamed that they were an- 
nulling a practice so universal and so beue- 
ficial. The constitution itself would have 
been voted down overwhelmingly if balf the 
electors had imagined that its adoption 
would deprive them of this security for an 
impartial management of elections. For the 
constitution itself was framed bv a conven- 
tion strongly democratic in its composition, 
while the democratic candidate for governor 
was defeated at the very sume election at 
which this constitution was adopted. 

“The practice of the legislatuce and of all 
the state au‘horities, under the constitution 
of 1846, remuins precisely the satne as he- 
fore. There is not now and there never bas 
been a single election district in the state in 
which any elector has been allawed to vote 
forall the i spectors of election. It is true 
that in New York and Brooklyn election in- 
spectors are not voted for at all, but that is 
only becaure after the democratic party 
acquired an enormous preponderance in these 
vities it was felt by honest men of all parties 
that furtber security was necessary for the 
division of election inspectors between the 
opposing parties. Not one of the thousands 
of lawyers who have lived in this state since 
the adoption of the constitution of 1846 and 
have taken an active part in politics hasever 
raised a question as to the validity of the 





‘statute of 1842, or of auy similur statutes 


which have beeu passed in the same jine. 
This new iuterpretation of the constitytion 
is entirely an aftertboucht, and one which 
never occurred to its framers or to the nen 
who administered its provisions during the 
lifetime of the generation which adopted it. 

“Under well known and numerous decisions 
of the supreme court of the United States 
and of the highest courts of tha several 
states three rules of interpretation are well 
settled with respect to state constitutions: 

“1, They are not deemed to nullify existing 
statutes unless the intention to do so is quite 
clear. 

‘IL, They are deemed to recoguize existing 
usazes and the practical operation of exist- 
ing statutes, uuiversilly acquiesced in, as 
putting a construction upon the pre-existing 
constitutions, so that the lanvuuge of a new 
constitution 1s to be interpreted as meaning 
what simuar language iu the old constitution 
was, With universal acquiescence, understood 
t> mean. 

“HT. A practical c ustruction put upon the 
language of au uew constitution by universal 
cousent, within the few years iminediately 
succeeding the adoption of the instrument, is 
deemed the best evidence of its proper mean- 
ing. 

‘It will be seen at once that, under any 
one of these rules, which commend tbhem- 
selves alike to law and to comm»n sense, 
there is nothing iu the constitution of this 
state which interferes with the power of the 
legislature to provide for the election of two 
or more officers to serve at the polls, while 
restricting each elector to a vote for one 
only.” 


Mteeeniteens oe ener een me en terre Semaine nual 


ACKER TRIES HIS HAND. 





ANOTHER BALLOT REFORM BILL—OFFICIAU EN- 
VELOVES AND A HENCOOP. 

Mr. Acker of Steuben hus presented in the 
assembly a so-called ballot reform bill de- 
signed to meet Governor Hill’s objections to 
the Saxton bill which provides that in every 
polling district there shall be only one polling 
place, and that ‘all ballots cast by any elector 
at such election in the election district shall 
first be inclosed in a sealed official envelope.” 
The ballots, us at present, shal] be of similar 
size, No election district is to contain over 
500 voters. The official envelopes arato be 
provided by the several county clerks, The 
state is also to furnish ballots for such politi- 
cal parties as desire them, Inthe case of a 
general election the chairman of the county 
committees of each political party, within 
siaty days before election, aud not less than 
ten, must apply fur the ballots and give 
euch county clerk a list of the candidates, 
The bill also says that ‘any fifty electors” 
nay have ballots printed for them, Ateach 
polling place there are to be booths, fur- 
nished with pens, ink, pencils and mucilage, 
to enable voters to prepare their ballots. 
These booths are to be so prepared its to 
screen the voters from observation, There 
is to be “a guard rail, with exit aud entrance 
gates so constructed thut only persons within 
such rail cun approwch within teu feet of the 
ballot box or of such booths or compurt- 
ments.” 

“Kach booth or compartment shall have 
four sides inclosed, one side in front to apen 
nod shut, as a door swineing each way, 


} Bach side of the compartment shall be at 
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least seven feet high and the door shall ex- 
tend to within a foot of the floor, No per- 
son other than electors engaged in receiving, 
preparing or depositing their ballots, or a 
person present for the purpose of challeng- 
ing the vote of uny elector about to cast his 
ballot, and the inspectors of elections and 
watchers provided by law, shall be per- 
mitted to be within said rail at any one time. 
Not more than twelve persons, exclusive of 
election officers and watchers provided by 
law, shall be allowed to be at one time 
within such guard rail between the opening 
and closing of the polls of any election. No 
conversation shall be had within such guard 
rail except suchas shall be necessary for the 
performance of the official duties of the elec- 
tion officers and of the duties of the watchers 
as provided by law.” 

Section 9 provides that inspectors and poll 
clerks shall give to each voter an official en- 
velope and one of each of the official ballots. 
The voter on entering the guard rail shall go 
to the inspectors and receive such envelope 
and ballots, and without going outside the 
gitard rail shall go to one of the unoccupied 
booths, stay at least three and not more than 
five minutes, prepare his ballot, seal it in the 
official envelope and goirg to the ballot box, 
deliver it tothe proper officer. He shall then 
go outside the guard rail by the exit. 

Section 12 forbids electioneering on elec- 
tion day by election officers or by any oue 
within 100 feet of the guard rail. No persons 
within the rail shall reveal the contents of 
his ballot, nor shall any clector receive the 
aid of any one within the polling place in 
preparing his ballot. 

Mr. Acker has amended the bill by aban- 
doning the feature which provides for the 
printing of ballots by the state. The bill, as 
amended, was substituted for the original 
bill, and as Mr. Fish objected to the bill being 
ordered to a second reading, it was referred 
to the judiciary committee. 

MR. SAXTON TRIES AGAIN. 

Senator Saxton yesterday reintroduced his 
ballot reform bill with modifications. The 
new bil! permits an illiterate voter to take a 
friend into the booth and to obtain his assist- 
ance in marking the ballot. The illiterate 
voter must make oath to illiteracy. It also 
meets the governor's objection as to minority 
representation on the list of poll clerks. 

Senator Fassett says that Senator Linson’s 
registration bill will be pushed. 

Governor Hill has signed Mr. Saxton’s cor- 
rupt practices act, and has accompanied the 
signature with a message of approval. 





KNIGHTS TO GOVERNOR HILL, 

The recently presented paper from a com- 
mittee of Knights of Labor urging Governor 
Hill to sign the Saxton bill expresses the be- 
lief that it is not a partisan measure, and 
that the governor’s constitutional objections 
are groundless. His fears for the illiterate 
voter they regard as cqually groundless. 
The paper is signed by representatives of 
District assemblies Nos. 49, 68, 152, 220, 246 
and 253. 

NEW JERSEY’S DEFECTIVE BILL. 

The ballot reform bill was amended in the 
New Jersey lower house on Monday last so 
as to provide for the use of official envelopes. 
The amendments were all reported from the 
judiciary committee, and carried by the 
democrats. 

Mr. Potts offered a substitute for the bill. 
The substitute does not contain the objec- 
tionable feature permitting the distribution 
of official ballots before election day. The 
house refused to print the substitute and 
voted it down—18 to 50. An amendment 
striking out of the pending bill the provision 
for?pre-election distribution of ballots was 
defeated. It is believed that tbe bill will 
pass the house ard fail in the senate. 


IT WORKS WELL IN RHODE ISLAND. 

Rhode Island held last week her first state 
election under the Australian ballot system. 
The democratic ticket was carried in the 
state, but the democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor failed of a majority vote, and this will 
throw the election into the house, where a 
republican may be chosen. The new system 
of voting worked admirably. Tickets were 
obtainable by the voter only after his name 
had been checked on the poll list, and the 
possession of one of these official ballots out- 
side of the polling place was made an offence. 
The republicans had issued a small ballot of 
@ different color from the official ballot, with 
the republican nominees printed in fullface 
type and the space outside crossed, This 
appears allowable under the law, but the 
system is so simple that it seems hardly 
necessary. A few voters in Providence con- 
sumed the allowed time for marking their bal- 
lots, but there was no crowding at the ballot 
boxes: There was u little more difficulty in 
the country. The supervisors of elections 
are permitted to instruct illiterate voters, 
and in one of the wards of Pawtucket a dem- 
ocratic supervisor persisted in marking bal- 
lote for voters in spite of protests from re- 
publicans and democrats alike. According 
to the reports of the New York Sun the vote 
was lighter, than usual on the demooratic 
ticket, and this the Sun's correspondent 
ascribes to the “kangaroo” system, as he 
calls the Australian plan, Nothing of the 
bind is noted in other papers An Associated 
yrowe dispatch thur describes the ballots: 

The ballots were printed on big sheets of 








paper with the names of the candidates ar- 
ranged in four columns. It required ballot 
boxes the size of large dry gouods cases to 
contain them. It would take one person an 
hour to count sixty votes, consequently it 
will be impossible to annouace the result in 
the city until twenty-four hours after the 
polle are closed.” 

Dispatches to the Times, Herald, World 
and Tribune say that the system worked to 
perfection, though it is generally admitted 
that the count was slowe- than usual. 

MISSOURI LIKES THE SYSTEM. 

H. Martin Williams, St. Louis, sends greet- 
ing and words of encouragement to the ad- 
vocates of ballot reform everywhere. The 
new ballot reform law, which embraces the 
main features of the Australian system, was 
tried in many cities of Missouri in which 
muuicipal eleccions were held last week, and 
gave entire satisfaction. Mr. Williams adds: 
“Of course single tax men who were the 
pioneers in the ballot reform movement. in 
this state are feeling remarkably happy.” 

Dispatches to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
give highly encouragiug reports of the sys- 
tem At Independence the purchasable vo- 
ters were disgusted and some refused to 
vote, but reputable men were pleased with 
the working of tbe new law. At Sedalia all 
worked smoothly and the people were much 
pleased. The novelty of the system brought 
out a large vote at Carthage und “‘it worked 
like a charm.” At Moberly there was “less 
buttonholing” than usual, and nearly every 
citizen commended the system. At Spring- 
field, Warrensburg and Jefferson City noth- 
iug but praise was heard of the new system. 








AT WAR WITH THEMSELVES, 





THE PRESS PRINTS A PROTECTIONIST ARGU- 
MENT IN FAVOR OF FREE HIDES. 

While Mr. McKinley’s minority was sbilly- 
shallying over the question of hides, that 
amiable economic imbecile, the New York 
Press, put into type an article from the Bos- 
ton Boot and Shoe Recorder, designed to 
show that the argument in favor of free 
hides was no argument in favor of free 
wool. As the irony of fate would have it 
the Press ran this article into its “tariff 
talks” on the very morning when the an- 
nouncement was made that the McKinley 
bill puts hides under a duty of fifteen per 
cent. Here are some of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder’s arguments against this feature of 
the bill: 


Commerce can exchange articles produced 
for other articles, but as long as fair value is 
given in exchange this can bripe no positive 
increase in the total wealth. Now if we as- 
sume that the tariff, by making an imported 
article cost more, will encourage domestic 
producers to supply a similar article, we 
havea very simple rule for testing whether 
a tariff on a given article is protective or 
not. If there is no tendency to development 
or increase cf the domestic production, then 
the tariff is not protective, but becomes 
simply a tax on the consumers for the sole 
purpose of revenue. 

Applying this test to the tariff on hides, we 
see at once that there is no possibility of a 
duty being protective in the sense of devel- 
oping production, because we cannot imagine 
a farmer raising cattle for the sake of the 
hides. A tariff on meat, if we were import- 
ing largely, nught tend to offer inducements 
for raising more cattle, but if all importa- 
tions of hides were prohibited the fact would 
not tend to enccurage the raising of a single 
extra calf. Neither could a tariff increase 
the price of domestic hides, because the do- 
mestic production is so very much larger 
than the possible importations that the for- 
mer would govern the price. The annual 
product of domestic hides is estimated at 
16,000,000 of all kinds, and the total imports 
will amount to about 4,500,000 hides. 

Furthermore, the latter are for the most 
part entirely different in quality from the 
domestic hides, and do not compete with the 
latter in the markeis. But even if this were 
not the case an advance of ten per cent on 
the cost of one-fifth could not serious)y affect 
the prices of the four-fifths, As the pro- 
ductica of hides could not be developed by a 
duty, therefore, nor the price increased for 
the hides that are produced, a tariff must be 
a tax for revenue only, without any possibility 
of compensating benefits. Protectionists long 
ago recognized this principle, and as soon 
after the war as the revenue could be dis- 

ensed with, hides were placed on the free 
ist. 


WANTED, A NEW ST. PATRICK. 


Boston Globe, 

The legend of St. Patrick driviug the ser- 

ents out of Jreland suggests at least one 
thought pertinent to the existing unjust and 
cruel landlord system of that country. 

The serpents which St. Patrick bad to deal 
with could only devour the substance of Ire- 
land when present on the soil. Those other 
devourers, the absentee landlords, cun con- 
sume the substance of Jreiand just us well 
when not present on the land. Their suck- 
ers are always fastened to the soil, no mat- 
ter where their visible presence may be. 

Yet, after all, this sort of parasite is not 
altogether an exclusive production of Ire- 
land. It thrives upon the system of land 
tenure waich burdens more or less heavily 
the whole civilized world, In the sweet by 
and by perbaps we shall have some kind of 
Utopian reform in this matter. Our Ameri- 
can citizeaos don’t feel the weight of the land- 
lord quite as much as the Irish peasantry do; 
but still taere are a great many Americans to 
whom rent day is not by apy means & joyous 
occasion, ; 

In Ireland, at jeast, there is no doubt that 
the serpent of landiordism is badly in aved 
af being cust out, Where js the modern Bt. 
Patricks 
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THE FREE TRADE FIGHT. 








ALL FOR THE FARMER, 





CORN, WHEAT, EGGS, RAW SILK AND PEAT 
UNDER HIGHER NUTIES FOR HIS SAKE, 

The New York Tribune, by way of con- 
vincing the farmer that the republican party 
benevolently holds him in the hollow of its 
band, publishes a list showing the compara- 
tive rates of duty on agricultural products 
by the present tariff, the Mulls bill and the 
McKinley bill. Here are some of the most 
striking facts of the case, showing the in- 
crease of duty as compared with the present 
tariff: 

Barley, 20 cents a bushel; buckwheat, 5 
cents a bushel; corn, 9 cents a bushel; oats, 5 
cents a bushel; wheat, 5 cents a bushel; but- 
ter, 2 cents a pound; beans, 50 cents a bushel; 
eggs, 5 cents per dozen; peas, chunged from 
20 per cent to 40 cents a bushel; potatoes, 10 
cents a bushel: vegetables in natural state, 
15 per cent; straw, @2 per ton; apples, 2 
cents per bushel; plums, 1 cent per pound; 
figs, unchanged; raisins, }g cent a pound; ba- 
con and ham, 3 cents per pound, beef, mut- 
ton und pork, 1 cent a pound; wool, un- 
washed, 1 cent. a pound; wool, third class, not 
exceeding 12 cents a pound in value, 1 cent 
a pound; wocl, third class, exce ding T2cents 
uw pound in value, }y cent pound; raw silk, $1 
a pound; peat, &3 a ton; leaf tobacco, stem- 
med, $1.75 a pound; uustemmed, $1.25 per 
pound. 

This is a refreshing list. A tariff on most 
of these things, especially wheat, corn, oats 
and bacon, is of about as much use to a 
farmer as a fifth wheel to his wagon, It is 
pleasant to know that figs are unchanged, 
since no farmer wiil suffer by their admis- 
sion at the present duty of two cents a 
pound. Itisto be hoped that every farmer 
realizes the advantage conferred upon him 
by increased duties on raw silk and peat. 


CANADA’S STUPID TARIFF POLICY. 

During a recent debate in the parliament 
at Ottawa Mr. Ellis of New Brunswick de- 
clared that owing to the increasing burdens 
the government was placing on the people of 
the maritime provinces he thought it was 
hard!y worth while for New Brunswick to 
remain in the confederation. Mr. Ellis of 
course referred to the growing Caradian 
tariff. All the lumber merchants of North- 
umberland county, New Brunswick, liberal 
and conservative, condemn the additional 
tariff tax on flour, beef, pork, hardware and 
clothing. In British Columbia newspapers 
of all political parties condemn the tariff in- 
crease as unjust und oppressive. The tariff 
bill now under discussion at Ottawa is really 
a declaration of commercia! war against the 
United States. It greatly increases the bur- 
dens of the Canadian people and abandons 
the government’s old policy of reciprocity in 
natural preducts. The opposition members, 
led by Sir Richard Cartwright, are opposing 
the proposed changes and becoming more 
and more favorable to unrestricted reci- 
procity. ROT aT ee 

Joseph C. Rehling writes to THe STANDARD 
from Newport, Ky., saying that the town is 
full of unemployed meo, and that this makes 
it easior to convince workingmen generally 
that protection isa humbug. A lot of wide- 
awake men, mostly single taxers, have or- 
ganized a tariff reform club in Newport. 
Their application blank quotes the Declara- 
tion of Independence: ‘‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident.” Thetitle of the club is 
the Young men’s independent tariff reforin 
club. 





Mrs. Mary M. Clardy writes to THE STAND- 
AkD from Texas to say that her free trade 
league has been formed at Sap Antonio, with 
Mrs. S. E. Davidson as president and Mrs, 
V. BR. Leake as corresponding secretary. 
Mrs. Clardy says that their object is to dis- 
seminate sound knowledge concerning taxa- 
tion according to God’s law of justice. Their 
methods are prayer, bible study and econ- 
omic investigation; conversation with friends 
and neighbors on free trade and the single 
tax; obtaining subscribers for Taz STANDARD, 
and the distribution of free trade and single 
tax literature to women ino all parts of 
Texas. Mrs. Clardy writes an enthusiastic 
letter declaring her devotion to the doctrine 
of free trade and the single tax. She has 
just gone to visit Mrs. M. J. Ross ut Coleman, 
Tex. Letters addressed to Mrs, Clardy, in 
care of Mrs, Ross, will be forwarded, 





SOCIETY NOTES, 

“Something that nobody else has had” is 
what engages the attention of the hostess 
who has issued invitations for luncheon or 
dinner. Mrs. Jordan L, Mott, jr., achieved 
# success in the novel luncheon she gave on 
Wednesday in hovor of Mrs. George B. Mc- 
Clellan and Miss May McClellan. Every- 
thing, from the tublecloth and napkins tu 
the topmost decorations of the frosted cakes, 
was ip the style of the First empire. At 
each plate were placed large bunches of 
violets, the Nupoleonic flower. A general 
discussion of the life and character of the 
emperor followed, in which all present par- 
ticipated.—[New York Journal. 

William D. Clayton, a veteran of the civil 
war, who passed nineteca months in Confed- 
erate prisons, is likely to lose to-morrow his 
poor apartments at 415 West Sixteenth strect 
from inability to pay the rent. Heis 4 sorter 
Of sips’ cargoes, ao Gooupation seldom worth 
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a dollar a day, and sometimes scarcely a 


dollar a week. These precarious wares are 
all the income he has, his eldest sou having, 
through an illness which confined him many 
weeks in a hospital, lost a place worth $3 a 
week. Mrs, Clayton died on January 9 with 
her new-born child. Both would probably 
have lived had nourishing food been more 
plentiful in the Clayton family. Mrs, Catbar- 
ine Markey, Mrs, Clayton's mother, died on 
Friduy from debility, due to lack of proper 
treatment and good food, as much as any- 
thing, Mr. Clayton has put bis two little 
daughters in an institution, but a sickly boy, 
whoin his eldest son, having now nothing else 
to do, takes care of, makes three persous 
still to previde for. Mr. Clayton's family 


bible shows that he belones to a family that. 


has been iu this country over [50 years. He 
served inthe Fwelfth Muassachusetts.—[New 
York Sun, 

.omull dinners, musicales, readings, recita 

tions, and Patti and Tamano at the Metro- 
politan have been the only social incidents of 
the week. People ure arriving every day 
from Florida, although there are enough 
stillleft there to make the Ponce de Leon 
quite gay. Miss Cameron, Miss Catharine 
Cameron and Miss Flora Davis have returned 
from Washington, where they spent a very 
gav week at the Shoreham under the chaper- 
onage of Mrs. Street, the mother of Mrs. L. 
P, Morton. Outhe night after her arrival 
Miss Davis gave a daisy dinuer, the tablo 
being decorated with yellow marguerites, 
and the “daisies” who surrounded it looking 
even fresher and prettier than the flowers 
themselves. Among them were Miss Har- 
gous, Miss Lina Post, Miss Eleanor Duer, Miss 
Camilla Moss and Miss Jeanne Borrowe, the 
guest of honor being Prince Yturbide of 
Mexico.—[New York Sun. 


Yesterday afternoon one of the inmates of 
a lodging house at 15 Crescent, place noticed 
an unpleasant odor from a little room in the 
attic, which was occupied by a woman named 
Mary Mullosney, sixty years old. Oflicer 
Hogan of station 3 was notitied, and, procur- 
ing a key, he opened the door aud found the 
dead body of the old woman lying on the 
floor. It was badiy decomposed, and had 
evidently been there several days. She had 
been missing, so the inmates of the house 
say, fortwo months. So far as cau be ascer- 
tained she bad no fricuds or relatives in the 
city, or perhaps in the world. Itis thought 
that she became ill in the room, and havisg 
no one to look after her, died of want and 
old age together.--[Boston Post, 


Like a vision of loveliness embodied Marie 
Halton, the pretty vivandiere of “The Drum 
Major” company reclined iu an easy chair in 
her dainty room in the Hotel Veadome when 
a Journa! reporter called. She wore a scanty 


set off her trim tigure to udvautuge, and 
looked supremely happy. 

“GE spend great sums in dresses,” she said. 
“My dresses consume more money than I 
care to say.” 

“How much would you average, say, & 
month in dresses” 

“Ob, you mustn't ask me that. I would be 
positively ashumed to say. If I bezan to 
calculate what PE spent last month on dresses 
it would appal me. I dare not do 1t.”—[New 
Yor’. Journal. 


- Utica, N. Y.—A young woman was found 
dead here to-day in St. Agnes’s cemetery. 
There was an empty laudanum vial near tbe 
body. The name “Mary L. Eaglestield” was 
onan envelope containing a cabinet photo- 
vraph of the woman taken in Albany. A 
note was found worded us follows: “I have 
worked until Lam tired out. | have no right 
anywhere on earth. Won't some charitable 
persons bury me without going to a great 
expense? My brother is in Berlin, Wis. I 
have written him to pay for my burial with- 
out taking my body to Binghamton. Bury 
me in the Potter’s field—anywhere—only lay 
metorest. Lhope I will succeed in ending 
my life and no! make a failure of it."—[New 
York Tribune. : 


Mr. Charles H. Marshall gave a rosebud 
diuner on Thursday eening at which were 
all the debutantes of this winter, with men 
belonging to an older and saver set, such us 
Mr. Ridgway Moore, Mr. Joha Beresford, 
John Kiugsford and other veterans in 6o- 
ciety’s brigade.—[New York World, 


DID WORLD.” 
New York Bun, 


A newspaper should print the news, not 
muoufacture it. 
Providence Journal, 

The New York Sun publishes an account of 
the ditliculties of voters under the ballot-re- 
form luw at the lute election in this state 
which is two-thirds falsehood and the other 
third exaggeration. 


HORSES COST CASH; MEN COST NOTH- 
ING, 
New York Aun. 

A good deal of the pretit or loss in the 
manuvement of aw horse cur or stage line, ay 
express company, or uny silnilar enterprise, 
lies in the care of the horses, Ivis more ime 
portant, finaacially to look out fur the horses 
than it is forthe men employed, There are 
alwuys plenty of men tu be had to take the 
places of the sick und disabled, but horses 
cost guod, hard cash, and can’t be hud inany 
other way. The temporary or permanent loss 
of 4 man fram the service means only # little 
inconveuience. The loss of a borse Means so 
much cash gone, 


sleeved dress of soft lavender color, which. 


“WE SUBMIT THESE FACTS TO A CAN- 
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and become a tax on labor. 
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SINGLE TAX NEWS. 
SINGLE TAX PLATFORM. 

The single tax contemplates the abolition 
of all taxes upon labor or the products of 
labor—that is to say, the abolition of all 
taxes suve one tax levied on the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements. 

Bince in all our states we now levy some 
tax on the value of land, the single tax can 
be instituted by the simple and easy way of 
abolishing, one after another, all other taxes 
now levied, and commensurateiy increasing 
the taxon land values, until we draw von 
that one source for all expenses of govern- 
ment; the revenue being divided between 
local governments, state governments and 
the general government, as the revenue from 
direct taxes is now divided between the lo- 
cal and stute governments, or a direct as- 
sessment being made by tle general govern- 
ment upon the states und paid by them from 
revenues collected in this manner. 

The single tax is not ataxon land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land 











It is a tax, not on land, bnt on the value of 
land. Thus it would not fall on all land, but 
only on valuable land, and on that not in 
proportion to the use made of it, but in pro- 
portion to its value—the premium which the 
user of land must pay to the owner, either 
in purchase money or in rent, for permission 
to use valuable land. It would thus bea 
tax, not on the use or improvement of Jand, 
but on the ownership of land, taking what 
would otherwise go to the owner as owner, 
and not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all 



























culating a petition asking the United States 
house of representatives to appoint a special 
committee to make inquiry into and report 
upon the expediency of raising all public 
revenues by a single tax upon the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exclusiou of all other taxes, whether in the 
form of tarlffs upon imports, taxes upon in- 
ternal productions or otherwise. 
blavk petitions 2 application te any address, 
and single tax men are urged to obtain peti- 
tions and obtain signatures as a most conve- 
nient ang «fe tive way of starting the dis- 
cussiou of uur principles. 


secretary, the committee’s report is closed | 
op the 5th, instead of the Stk. 


March has 
friends throughout the country are showing 
unabated zeal for the cause, and the reports 
of accessions to uur ranks are steadily in- 
creasing. 
gratuitously during the month about 14,000 
tracts and STANDARDS. 
not been sent at baphazard, to fall into the 
waste basket, but gone to our active ‘‘work- 
ers,” who will see to it that they will reach 
the hands of those who will read them. 


the proposed informal conference are coining 
in slowly, and it will probably be several 
weeks before a majority bave been heard 
from. As soonesu sufficient npumber have 


THE STANDARD. 








The most important business of the evening 
was the inatter of the proposed change of 
36 CLINTON PLACE, quarters. The board reported that it would 
New York, April 5, 1890. be necessary to raise a loan of $509 immedi- 
The single tax enrolment committee is cir- { ately to carry out the instructions of the 
club. A committee was appuinted to solicit 
contributions to the loan, and in fess than 
tive minutes after they bad opened their 
list—Mr. Wolf says he thought it was less 
than two minutes, but he is not good autbor- 
ity, because he was taking the names—the 
entire amount was subscribed. And, from 
the enthusiasm displayed, it is safe to say 
that if the board had asked for three times 
us much they ccnld have had it, for when 
the committee closed the list fully a third of 
the members were on their feet trying to 
catch tke eye of one of the committee. 
Nearly the whole amount subscribed was 
paid in to the committee within ten minutes 
after the adjournment of the meeting. Mr. 
] Williams, the treasurer of the club, was 
authorized to arrange for a tbree-yeur lease 
of the new quarters. 

The new home of the club will be at No. 73 
Lexington avenue, near Twenty sixth street. 
Itis a four-story and basement high stocp 
house, sixty -dd feet deep and twenty-five 
feet froat. The club will occupy the entire 
parlor floor, the front basement and the large 
front room over the parlor floor. The base- 
ment will be used as a billiard room, and the 
library will be in the room over the parlor 
floor. The parlor floor will be used for the 
club’s entertainments and lectures, and on 
the off nights the two front rooms will be 
used for reading and quiet conversation, 
while the extension will be a smokiog 
room. Thetahbles on this floor will be sup- 


THE PETITION. 
Sineue Tax ENROLMENT COMMITTEE, 































It will send 


Owing to the absence from the city of the 


The committee's work for the month of 
been most epcouraging—our 


The committee has distribut:d 


These tracts have 


Reports from sing'e tax clubs regarding 
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reported, the result of the canvass will be 





. popolists to hold uatural opportunities un- 


values created by individual use or improve- 
ment would be excluded, aud the only value 
taken into consideration would be the value 
attaching to the bare land by reason of 
neighborhecd, etc. Thus the farmer would 
have no more taxes to pay than the speculator 
who held a similar piece of land idle, and the 
man who onacity lot erected a valuable 
building would be taxed no more than the 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon 
men to contribute to the public revenues not 
in proportion to what they produce or ac- 
cumulate, but in proportion to the value of 
the natural opportunities they hold. It would 
compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land idle as fer putting it to its fullest use. 





The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the 
agricultural districts where land bas little or 
no value irrespective of improvements, and 
put it on towns and cities where bare land 
rises to a value of millions of dollars per acre. 

2. Dispeuse with a multiplicity of taxes 
and a horde of taxgatherers, simplify gov- 
ernment and greatly reduce its cost. 

8. Do away with the fraud, corruption 
and gross inequality inseparable from our 
present methods of taxation, which allow the 
rich to escape while they grind the poor. 
Land cannot be hid or carried off, and its 
value can be ascertained with greater ease 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect 
freedom of trade as now exists between the 
states of our Union, thus enabling our people 
to share through free exchanges in all the ad- 
vantages which nature has given to other 
countries, or which the peculiar skill of other 
peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy the trusts, monopolies, and corrup- 
tions which are the outgrowths of the tariff. 
It would do away with the fines and penal- 
ties now levied on any one who improvesa 
farm, erects u house, builds a machine, or in 
any way adds to the general stock of wealth. 
It would leave every one free to apply labor 
or expend oapital in production or exchange 
witbout fine or restriction, and would leave 
to each the full product of his exertion. 

5. It would, on the other band, by taking 
for public uses that value which attaches to 
land by reason of the growth and improve- 
meat of the community, make the holding of 
land unprofitable to the mere owner and 
profitable only to the user. It would thus 
make it impossible for speculators and mo- 


used or only half used, and would throw 
open to labor the illimitable field of employ 
ment which the earth offers to mau. It 
would thus solve the labor problem, do away 
with involuntary poverty, raise wages in 
ell occupations to the full earnings of labor, 
make overproduction impossible until all 
human wants are satistied, render labor sav- 
ing inventions a blessing to all, and cause 
such an enormous production and such an 
equitable distribution of wealth as would 
give to all comfort, leisure and participation 
in the advantages of an advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

The ethical! principles on which the single 
tax is bused are: 

1. Each man is entitled to all that his la- 
bor produces. Therefore no tax should be 
levied on the products of labor. 

% All men are equally entitled to what 
God bus created and to what is guined by 
the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are apart. There- 
fore, uo one should be permitted to bold 
patural opportunities without @ fair retura to 
all for any special privilege thus accorded 
to bim, and that value which the growth aud 
improvement of the community attaches to 
land shoy!@ be taken for the use of the com- 
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Thro’ T. P. Adams, New York city : 
Fred. A. Dunlap, Cambridgeport 


Subscriptions 


published. 


Subscriptions toward the expenses of this 


committee’s work for the week ending April 
5 areas follows: 

Thro’ S. D. Guion (add.), Brooklyn ) 20 
Thro’ C. Bonesteei, Grand Crossisg 
Thro’ H. W. Benedict, Auburn, N. Y. 
Tbro’ Dr. B. F. Snyder (add.), Te- 


2 430 
4.50 
cumseh, Mich . . 60 
9 00 
6 OU 


$23 70 
$3,276 00 


Total . . 2. ee ew we ee RB 200 TO 
Cash contributions for the week are as fol- 





previously acknowl- 
edged in THE STANDARD .. . 


lows: 
Tbro’ Dr. B. F. Snyder, Tecumseh 10 
F. G. Anderson. Jamestowa, N.Y. . 
James B. Jones, Philadelpbia, Pa. . 50 
A. A. Puddefoot, Detroit, Mich . . 


Contributions previously acknowl- 


edged . 2. 2. + 2 ee ew ee) 703 30 


Total ...... 6... 6 . S705 90 
The enrolment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week. . . . . » 78,408 
Received since last report . . 1 91 


Tc tal e e ® e e e e e 78 599 


G. St. J. LEavens, Sec. 





THE ROLL OF STATES. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


RESOLUTIONS ON BALLOT REFORM—GOVERNOR 
HILL DENOUNCED AND ASSEMBLYMAN SOH- 
MER COMMENDED—THE CLUB NEEDED $500 
AND IT WAS RAISED IN LESS THAN FIVE 
MINUTES—MAJOR CALHOUN TO PRESIDE AT 
THE “SMOKE TALK” TO-MORROW EVENING. 
Anent ballot reform, the Manbattano single 

tax club placed itself ou record, last Thurs 
day evening, by the passage of the two resu- 
lutions below—copies of which were ordered 
to be sent to Governor Hill and Assembly- 
mano Sobmer: 


Resolved, That we condemn the action of 
Governor Hill in vetoing the Saxton ballot 
reform bill. We recognize in the provisions 
of that bill an efficieut und tried method of 
securing the secrecy of the ballot and free. 
ing elections from the control of machine 
politics; and in the recommendations of the 
governor we see only a pretense of reform. 

Resolved, That we approve the course of 
the legislature in refusing to refer the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the bill to the 
court of appeals. The precedent of such a 
course to which the governor refers was a 
request by Governor Hoffman to the court to 
advise him whether or not the language of u 
bill pending before bim would not raise a 
serious question as to its constitutionality, to 
the end that the language might be corrected. 
In making the request, Governor Hoffman 
disclaimed any inteution of askiug for a con- 
struction of the bill; and the court, in grant- 
ing it, disclaimed any purpose of passing 
upon the question. Governor Hill mi bt huve 
imitated the course of Governor Hoffman; 
but that case offered uo precedent for the 
proposition to have the legislature join him 
in the request; and we regard it as highly 
unvolitic that the court of appeals, whose 
duty it_is to pass judgment on laws when 
they affect individual! rights, should under- 
take to forestall its formal judgement by 
private opinions upon bills in advauce of 
their adoption. af 
_ Whereas, William Sobmer, representative 
in the legislature from the Teath assembiy 





district of New York city, bas been threat- 


ened with political persecution by his cwa 
party because he voted to pass the Saxton 
allot reform bill; 

Resc'ved, by the Munbattan single tax 
club, ‘sini we will use our beat efforts to 
euppoi! M~ Robmer in = :7 captest in which 
biaves G7. -op ofthe aston bill is made 
Blow jie se: 





plied with newspapers from all parts of 
this country and Europe and magazines and 
reviews. The remainder of the house has 
been rented to a tenant, who will furnisb the 
rvoms and let them to such of the members 
as may desire them. 

The house is centrally located, being oniy 


two blocks from the I'wenty-eighth street 
Third avenue elevated station, one block 
from Third avenue, one block from Fourth 
avenue, two blocks from Madison square and 
aveuue, and only three blocks from Fifth 
avenue und Broadway. 


The members say that within three months 


after the club occupies its new quarters the 
names on its rolls will be doubled. 


To-morrow evening, Thursday, the club 


will entertain its members and friends with 
a “smoke talk.” 
of Brooklyn will make the “talk,” in which 
he will tell of his experiences as a soldier, 
and other interesting themes. 


Major Alfred R. Calhoun 


A number of letters have come in com- 


mending the picture on rent which appeared 


in the last issue of THE STanpaRD. For the 
information of those interested we will say 
that the picture with the single tax platform 
on the back bas been printed asa !eaflet by 
the Manhattan sinyle tax club who will send 
them to any address at $1.50 per 1,000 or 
twenty cents for a hundred. 


BROOKLYN. 


MEETING AT FLATBUSH—MR. STEERS 
SPEAKS TQ THE BROOKLYN MEN, 

On Wednesday, April 2, nine members of 
the Brooklyn single tax club went to Flush- 
ing to assist in arousing a more general inter- 
est in the single tax among the inhabitants 
of that village. The audience was composed 
almost exclusively of lawyers, doctors, and 
business men, who were undoubtedly in thor- 
ough sympathy with the speakers, as every 
point made by them was heartily applauded. 

The lecture Sunday evening was delivered 
by Mr. A. J. Steers, secretary of the Man- 
hattan club, who touk for his theme the 
moral aspect of the single tax, as suggested 
by the festive occasion, it being Easter Sua- 
day. The address was an admirable pres- 
entation of the religious side-of the question, 
and was delivered with deep feeling. After 
asserting that iu his belief the single tax was 
the solution of the riddle of the Sphiox, be 
showed thut if justice was really done it 
would uot be necessary to change human 
nature; the changed conditions brought 
about would develup the better part of man’s 
batue. An animated discussion followed, 
which was participated in by Messrs, Thomp- 
sun, De'ano, Aitken, Curley, Baker, Rand, 
Boulton aud Brown, 


ree 


A weeting of the club will be held in cele- 
bration of the birthday of Thomas Jefferson 
at the art gallery, Montague street, next to 
the Acadeiny of Music, on Monday evening, 
April t4, atSa’olock, The speabers anncunced 
are Frederick W. Hinrichs, Rev. H. Price 
Collier and the great champion of free trade, 
Thomas G. Shearman. The public ure invited 
to honor the memory of the mau whom single 
tax men consider the best exponent of true 
democracy--one who professed and practiced 
the principles of justice and freedom. 





THE 





NEW YORK STATE, 


A GALA NIGHT AT BAYSIDE ~A ROCHESTER 
sa CAPITALIST SEES TKS CAT, 

Tv. E, Lane, Bayside, L. L—sue Flushi 
single ‘ux club had a gila night as the 
inst, A large delegation of good spoakers 
from the Brooklyn single tax club were pres: 
eut, aud cacy one spoke for tey In‘ wules, 


after Mr, Molina bed binokboarded The Law 
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of Rent.” There was a large audience, 
among whom were many ladies. 

The large audience was composed mainly 
of the most refined and practicully religious 
women of Flusbhing—not the light and airy 
“fad” seeking butterflies of fashion, but the 
intellectually solid people who do not fear 
to seek the truth and proclaim it when found. 

A short debate followed the speaking, and 
not a person left tbe hall until the meeting 
adjourned, between 10 and 11 o’clock. 

The members of the Flushing club were 
delighted over the success of the mecting, 
and pleased to meet the Brooklyn workers 
in the great cause. 


Harry D. Gawn, Rochester. — Alderinan 
Devillo W. Seyle, who has been elected for 
the third time to represent the Ninth ward in 
the board of aldermen, said to me in a Con- 
versation I had with hima few days ago, 
“that this country would see free trade in- 
side of ten years,” and that he believed in 
the Henry George system of taxation; for, 
suid he, ‘Ihave made expensive improve- 
ments on my tract of land in the northern 
part of the city and known as the Seyle 
tract, and pow the city hus placed a fine on 
me for so doing in the way of increased 
taxation. I have also tried to buy the lot on 
the corner ef State street and Lylie avenue, 
upon which I wish to erect a building for 
manufacturing purposes; but the owner has 
always asked me more than itis worth. If 
he had to pay taxes on it according t> its 
value, Ithen perbups would be able to use 
it.” Probably no maninthis city is as well 
posted on taxation us Mr. Seyle. 


_—-= 


MASSACHUSETTS. 














DOING GOOD PROPAGANDA WOKK~JAMES A. 
BERNE IN DORCHESTER. 

W. S. Brown, M. D., Stoneham.—It seems 
to me that our chief energies should at pres- 
ent be directed to teaching the public the 
vospel of free trade, and with that object in 
view I have been lecturing on ‘The tariff 
and wages” in a large number of Massachu- 
setts towns, and furnishing short articles for 
country newspapers. 





W. L. Crossman, Roxbury.—T. V. Powder- 
ly discussed taxes, real estate and ballot 
reform, in Faneuil hall, last Sunday evening, 
April 6. 





John Lavis, Dorchester.—James A. Herne 
will give a dramatic reading of Professor 
Hamlin Garland’s story, “Under the Lion’s 
Paw,” Dorchester hall, Field’s building, un- 
der the auspices of the Dorchester and Ne- 
ponset single tax clubs, on Monday evening, 
April 14. 

I am to speak at Buffum hall, Lynn, on 
Sunday evening, April 13, on ‘Organ zed 
labor and the single tax.” J. Q. Lothrop of 
the Neponset club wil! also speak. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





CELEBRATING JEFFERSON'S BIRTHDAY IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

Osear F. Roller, Philadelphia.—The single 
tax people of Philadel pnia enjoyed a delight- 
ful evening on April 2 in the form of a ban- 
quet given by our club in celebration of the 
birthday of Jefferson. About 130 people 
were present (twice the number present a 
year ago at a similar occasion) and the affair 
was quite a success. After the dinner had 
been discussed the speeches began. ‘They 
were as follows: 


“Jefferson and Liberty,” Dwight M. Low- 
rev; “The Prophet of San Francisen,” Wm. J. 
Atkinson; “Echoes of the Tariff Message,” 
Artbur H. Stephenson; “Enlightened Selfish- 
ness,” Isaac Feinberg; “The Ethics of the 
Question,” Henry George, jr.; “The Land- 
lord Must Go,” William Callingham: “The 
Home Market Delusion,” Dr. Jobn Kave; 
“How Woman Can Help,” Katharine J. Mus- 
son, “The Future of Reform,” [homas Earle 
White; ‘‘Free Trade Straight.” Oscar F. 
Roller, The presentation of a portrait of 
Henry George to the Single tax society by 
Mr. J. C. Frost, on behalf of Mr Louis Blaul. 
The ehairman will accept the gift for the 
society. “The Single Tax,” Herman V. 
Hetzel. ‘Common Sense as the Kemedy,” 
Dr. Jobn W. Dick; ‘Protection t> the Steal 
Industry,” D. L. Haws; “The Cor: er Lot,” 
LL. Shoemaker; “Progress from Povei ty,” 
William Horan; ''The Ballot Box,” J. Henry 
Meclotvre; “More Thought and Less Toil,” 
Jobn Moore; “Bricks Without S:raw,” D. M. 
pinohaa “The Millenium,” Dr. H. J. Wood- 
Ouse. 


We are still hard at work spreading the 
truth, and though our work is not so much 
10 the way of large public meetings, we have 
many small ones. 

There are about four single tux organiza- 
tions in Philadelphia, and a single tax mis- 
Elon which holds public meetings every Sun- 
day evening. At these mectings there is an 
opening address on the single tax, followed 
by open discssion, 

On April 17 we expect to have a very suc- 
cessful public meeting at St. George's ball, 
Thirteenth and Arch streets, at which Father 
Huntington will lecture. 

_ The tax cowmission of Pennsylvania, which 
18 supposed to report a favorable method of 
taxation, afforded the single tax men un op- 
Pertunity of good advertisement, Though 
the muny good single tux lectures they.re- 
Ceived will bave littic or no effect on them, 
yet the public bas been given a truer expla- 
batjoy of what wo want than ever befere. 
These tbings start the people to thinking, 64 
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when we will once have secure and honest 
ballot these people will become valuable. 


INDIANA. 





A SINGLE TAX CLUB WANTS ADVICE ABOUT A 
PETITION. 

M. Ritchie, Richmond, Ind.—The single 
tax club of this city have prepared a peti- 
tion to be presented to the legislation, and 
ask the counsel and assistance of single tax 
men throughout Indiana. The following em- 
bodies the idea: 

To the senate and house of representatives 
of the state of Indiana: Wheress, The con- 
stitution of the state of Indiana requires the 
products of labor to be taxed, and permits 
exemption from taxati nin favor of munici- 
pal, educational, literary, scientific, religious 
and charitable purposes only, and whereas 
we believe that all the products of laber 
shou'd be free from taxation; Therefore, 
the undersigned respectfully ask the general 
assembly of the state of Indiana to propose 
and agree to such an amendment of the con- 
stitution as wil! permit the general ass«mbly 
to exempt fromtavation the products of labor, 

On the back of the petition is printed ap- 
propriate :natter relative to tax reform. 
With the present constitutional hindrance 
removed there will te a clear fielc .or needed 
tax reform legislation. Single tax men and 
clubs who have not yet received petitions are 
requested to communicate with either Dr. C. 
A. Kersey or M. Ritchie of this city. We ask 
that other papers please c>py or notice. 


Isaac H. Duran, Evansville.—The advo- 
cates of the single tax are dving good work 
here and converts are made daily. P. H. 
Carroll made a speech to the farmers of 
Mount Vernon last week, and Captain J. W. 
Wartman has given an able defense of the 
Single tax in the Evansville Journal. A few 
years ago there were only a few us; now we 
can count hundreds. 


ILLINOIS. 





THE CHICAGO SINGLE TAX MEN REJOICE OVER 
THE RESULTS OF THE LATE ELECTION. 

Warren Werth Bailey, Chicago, April 4.— 

I was unable to attend last night’s meeting 

of the club, but Iam assured that it was as 

interesting as usual and the attendance was 


‘good in spite cf the extremely inclement 


weather. The Hon. Jonathan B. Yaylor 
spoke on the tariff and I am told that 
he blistered the ‘‘protects” from Blaine down. 

It should be noted in this concection that 
Mr. Taylor was a candidate for council in 
the Twenticth ward on Tuesday last. He 


was almost literally forced to make the race 
by the de-nocrats after their regular nom- 


inee bad declined, and he had only three or 
four days in which to make the canvass, 

The ward is republican, normally, by about 
500 majority, but Mr. Taylor reduced 
this by -more than 300, in spite of the 
hostility of the dem cratic boss of the 
north side, who was also. hostile to 
Mr. Taylor in his race for congress two 
years ago, when. notwithstanding this han- 
dicap the was able to cut the republican 
majority down by over 2,000. 

The fact that it does not hurt a politician 
to be an avowed sing'e tax man was shown 
in the nomination of Mr. Taylor, as well as 
by the election itself; and when this gets 
abroad you will find that men who now tim- 
idly hang back for prudential reasons will 
hang back no longer. 

The clection of Tuesday was very gratify- 
ing in its results on the whole. Two of the 
assessors chosen were definitely pledged to 
certain reforms in the methods of assessment 
for which we have been contending, and in 
both cases the issue was pretty clearly made. 
Mr. Cantwell on the West side was re- 
e'ected, and it was said iu his fa. 
vor at tbe convention which gave 
in the nominaticn, after a hot contest, that 
he was ‘“‘the single tax candidate,” and in a 
certain sense he was, for he had done some- 
thing toward the correction of the abuses to 
which we called his attention last’ spring. 
Mr. Cantwell alone gave us epcouragement 
at that time, aud itis to his credit that he 
actually took some faltering steps in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Richards, the democratic nominee, who 
boldly proclaimed that be would assess 
vacant and unimproved property relatively 
as high as the improved and otherwise cqual- 
ize the burdens of taxation, was also triumph- 
aptly elected, reversing an overwhelming 
republican majority. 

S> you see we have some reason for re- 
joicing over this week's work, especially as 
it hus included the election of at least one 
alderman who is with us wholly, besides a 
number whose sympathies are on our side in 
the ecntest against special privilege. 

Moreover, the judiciary committee to 
which was referred cur memorial for the 
‘appointment of a special committce of the 
city council to investigate the question of 
local taxation has given the matter favora- 
ble consideration, and it will repert back a 
recommendation that the committee asked 
for to be appointed, 

Every member of the judiciary committee 
favered the proposition, and action Was de- 
firred only because it was deemed to be wise 
to consult the mayor sud the law depart- 
Ment on the matter. 


ea ae te ee 


Wm, Coulson, Spring Valley.—I have to 


work ten bours down in the dark mine every 


ae at eee 
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day, and have other duties to attend to; so 
it leaves me without very much time to get 
around, However, [have got about eighty 
names to the petition which I sent to the en- 
rolment, committee, and I expect I can yeta 
good many more in time. 

I hope and pray that Mr. George will! meet 
with the same success in Australia that he 
has had in my native England, and I also 
hope the day is not far distant when the 
whole English speaking race will take a more 
decided step in the way of justice and right- 
eousness and set an example to the world 
worthy of imitation. 

W. B. Steers, Chicago.—For some time I 
have been sending tracts to a minister here. 
They must have had an effect, for I see by 
the papers that. he has taken up the labor 
qu-stion. 








VIRGINIA. 





THE DANVILLE CITY COUNCIL REDUCES THE 
LICENSE TAX. 

T. J. Conroy, Dunville.—A sign: Our city 
council has reduced the license tax cn busi- 
ness men, because it is a burden on enter- 
prise. The Danville Register, in commenting 
on this action, says: 


Indeed, we are not so certain that it would 
not be a blessing to real estate owners if the 
revenues of the city were raised almost en- 
tirely from the tax on real and personal 
property so that we cculd advertise to the 
world that all men who wanted to do a legit- 
imate and desirab'e business in this city 
could do so without payiug a cent of tax for 
the privilege 

A policy suo liberal and progressive would 
be sure tu attract capitalists, would cheapen 
the cost of goods to the consumer, would 
stimulate business and enhance the price of 
real estate and the rental value thereof. 


The Register is not quite out of the woods, 
as you will doubtless observe, but it is look- 
ing our way. 


TENNESSEE. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS IN MEMPHIS—A NOTICE 
FROM KNOXVILLE. 

S. T., Memphis.—At our last meeting the 
following gentlemen were elected as officers 
of our single tax club for this year: Presi- 
dent, J. S.. Menken; vice-president, Bolton 
Smith; corresponding secretary, R. G. 
Browa; recording secretary, G. A. Lott; 
treasurer, M. H. McDowell. 





Wiliiam Graham, Knoxville.—I would like 
to make the acquaintance of all Sranparp 
readers in Knoxville, with the view of form- 
ing a single tax club in Kooxville. Address 
William Graham, 5 Market Square. 


MINNESOTA. 





A CLERGYMAN SEES FATHER HUNTINGTON AND 
BECOMES INTERESTED. 

C. J. Buell, Minneapolis. —The Rev. William 
Wilkios'n of St. Andrew church of North 
Minneapolis went to hear Father Huntington 
when he lectured here, and has since been 
reading up on the single tax. Inu a lecture 
which he delivered last week, he said he saw 
some advantayres in the single tax system, 
but did not think it would do all its advo- 
eates claimed for it. On the whole, he was 
friendly toward the cuuse. 

Ihave a good many calls on mytime. 1 
am writing a series of articles for the Great 
West, afarmer’s paper, and also aseries for 
the Mankato Journal, the editor of which, 
Mr. A. M. Morrison, says he is a single taxer. 

The fact that io this state land and build- 
ings are assessed separately makes it one of 
the best states in the Union to do practical 
single tax work in. We can get the exact 
figures to show just what any man’s taxes 
would be under the single tax here. Thus 
we findthat a three per cent rate in this city 
on the present assessed value of the lots 
and lands would yield 8120,000 per year more 
than we now get from « two per cent rate on 
everything. 

There is no better way to start a single 
tax address than to take the auditor's re- 
port and show just what rate of taxation 
would be needed to get the same revenue as 
now if we bad the single tax. This puts the 
whole matter on a hard, practical basis at 
once. 


H. Ellingtou, Kilkenny, Leseur county.-— 
So far as I can see the present outlook for a 
grand rush to our ranks next suinmer seems 
very promising. Much, very much, will de- 
pend upon the course that the democracy 
pursues. If they have the good sense to 
favor general reform and investigations into 
present systems of taxation in the state, and 
free trade in national politics, I consider our 
ship as safely launched into the waters of 
Minnesota politics, 


MICHIGAN. 


MAKING STEADY PROGRESS IN DETROIT, 
J.B, Detroit —The single tax is making 
steady progress in this very couservative 
old city, and if the party platform builders 
understand their trade they will be obliged 
t> pay seme deference to the growth of that 
sentiment to insure suceess in the next cam- 


paign, Fraternity hail was fairly well filled | 


on Monday, March 324, to listen to @ paper on 
“Taxation and Freedom,” which fairly bris- 
tled with free trade, and the fine illustrations 
and well takea points received the hearty 












applause of those present. This paper was 
read a few weeks since by Mr. Howarth to 
the Michigan club, the head and front of the 
republican party in this state, and of course 
created some consternation at the evident 
treason iu camp. Mr. Howartiis at present 
one of the best abused men in the city; but 
having the courave of his convictions and 
the ability to express them, he has suddenly 


become guilty of heresy, and, of course, 


famous. Mr. H. is a member of the large 


shoe manufacturing firm of Pingree & Smith, 


and a young mun of business who can sce 
how trade is hampered and held down by 


upbjust restrictions, 


Mr. Henry A. Robinson made some remarks 


that were well received, as also did Rev. 


Mr. Cooper, the assistant rector of one of 
our large churches, the latter speaker ad- 
mitting bis ignorance of the remedy which 


we advocate. 


John Johnson, Manistee.—The single tax 
movement has not made much progress here 
of late. If some public speaker from outside 
would speak on the single tax idea here it 


would do a great deal of good. 


J. R. Gibbons, Saginaw.—We expect to be 
able to start a Germun single tax club here 


soon. 





CALIFORNIA. 


BURIAL OF MISS KATE KENNEDY—EULOGY OF 


A WOMAN WHO LOVED HUMANITY, 


S. T., San Francisco.—The single tax club 
grave a public reception at Metropolitan tem- 
ple on Saturday evening, March 29, Joseph 

| Leggett presided and opened the proceediugs 
by introducing L. M. Manzer. Judge Muguire, 
who followed, referred tu the death of Miss 
Kate Kennedy, and announced that she had 
left $10,000 to be devoted to the advancement 
o’ the single tax. He then explained to the 
audience what the single tax was and how it 
would benetit mankind as a whole. The at- 


tendunce was large. 








Weekly Star, San Fraucisco.--Ono Thurs 
day, March 20, Miss Kute Kennedy was 
buried from the residence of J. M. Cush- 
ing, Oakland. The following gentlemen 


acted as pall bearers: Hon. Joseph Leggett, 


Hon. Thomas F. Barry, Judge James G. Ma- 


guire, Judge Selden 8. Wright, Mr. J. J. 
Rey, Mr. J. O. Rountree and James H. 
Barry. 


A large number of friends attended the 
funeral, which was conducted with marked 
simplicity. At the grave Judge Maguire 


spoke feelingly, as follows: 


In the death of our beloved friend, to 
whose memory we now pay the last earthly 
tribute of respect, a life of uncommonly ar- 
duous, untiring and conscientious tabor 


eume to a close. 


Hers was a life of well directed, unselfish, 
useful labor, which has made the world bet- 
ter than it would bave ben if she had not 
lived, and this, ber coustant ambition, is, 
alter all, the only true test of the value of 


any tuman life. 


might. 
sun 
done.” 


ples of justice, truth, liberty, she loved 
dearer than life, and to them she devoted 
and prematurely sacriticed ber life. 

Kute Kennedy was, indeed, a type of no- 

biest WoIinanbood, She was wo earnest re- 
former aud strict moralist, yet possessed of 
Lhat rare combination of virtue and toler- 
unee, Which ecuabled ber always to love the 
sinuer, While hatipg and oppusinug the sin. 
1 know that noue more than our dead 
would deprecate any fulsome eulogy, such as 
is tuv Common on such solemn occasions as 
this, for her simple heart despised ail sbams 
und merely formal ceremonies; but | do 
know, from her expressed wish, that she 
hoped to have some [riend, acquainted with 
her most cCherishea thoughts, aspirations and 
sympathies, say at ber grave tnat—regard- 
jess of the distinctions and classifications 
prevailing in human society—regardless of 
ube division of races, parties and creeds—she 
loved her fellow creatures one and all; that 
she sytnpathized with the poor aud oppressed 
of her brethren, that she labored and hoped 
for the restoration to them of their natural 
herituge—ol their patural oppourtunities— 
behheviag firmly that the greatest portion of 
human miseries, in the present age, springs 
frem the exclusion of the poor from the re- 
sources Which the Creator has so generously 
and so bountifully provided, 

Ln this great cause neither her tongue nor 

her pen, nor her purse, ever faltered to the 
last, aud no assurance could be more gruati- 
fying to her in this bour than that which we 
bow give, that those who labored with her 
will continue ip that work until it shall be ac- 
complished, 
Her life-long labor as a public school 
teacher is known and appreciated. In her 
duimestic relations she was all that a true 
aud uoble woman should be—a faithful 
daughter, an ulfectionate sister, a true trieud. 
Now tuat we cousign her to her jast resting 
place, abl Lhe cloke of her splendid and exem- 
plury life, we can only suys “Loving daug b- 
ver, kind trieud, great and conscientivus 
teacher, uoble plulanthropist, ture well.” 


Frank W. Lynch, Paleta Ranch, San Luis 
Obispo Co.—l think that the American 
furmer is beginning to realize that he, like 
Issachar, is ‘‘a strong ass couching down be- 
tween two burdens’—the tan aud monop- 


ln the struggle of life she sought neither 
phy sical ease nor relief from mental respon- 
sibility, but whatever came in the fine of 
duty, to her hands, she did with all her 


‘“‘Rare was the day whose low descending 


Saw uo good work her hand or mind had 


Duty was her guiding star. The princi- 
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oly. When he realizes it fully, the single tax 
will triumph, The passage of the bill con- 
cerning mortgages in the next census was an 
excellent thing. If the work is done thor- 
oughly it) will open the cyes of those opti- 
mists who say that we are “a nation of land 
owners,” 


Isaue McCloskey, Santa Monica.—I am as- 
tonished to hear so many declare for the 
sinvle tax—meu that [ had uo idea were 
thinking about it. Others that have not yet 
so declared are asking for information. 

M. Rhodes, Passdena.—Prosperity is at its 
very lowest ebb in this section at present. 
But little employment is to be had at any 
price, 


CONNECTICUT. 





James H. Payne, Bridgeport.—Mr. Alfred 
W. Sinith of New Haven delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “The Science of Moral Eeono- 
my” before the Bridgeport social science 
club, Sunday afternoon, April 6. Mr. Smith's 
address was excellent, and reflects great 
eredit on him as a deep thinker. He is a 
young man anda mechanic. At the close of 
Mr. Smith’s address, Mr. Gorsuch made sume 
very pleasant remarks on the subject, and 
complimented the speaker very highly. 


NEW JERSEY. 

J. A. Craig, Paterscn.—Our last meeting 
wus chiefly devoted to completing the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the preposed “in 
formal supper.” It will be beld on Tucsday 
evening, the 15th inst., and from present in- 
dications it will be a complete success. Mr. 
Post, Herbert Boggs, J. T. Altemus and 
others will be present and speak, as well as 
& number of local luminaries. Mr. Nellis, 
president of the club, has taken atrip to Flor 
ida, but it is expected that. he will be back in 
time to preside at the supper. 

LOUISIANA, 

G. W. Roberts, New Orlenns.—At our meet- 
ing of the 27th ult. the following were 
elected as officers for the ensuing term: 
President, James Middleton, 61 Camp street; 
vice-president, F. D. Van Valkenburgh, 106 
Camp street; second vice-president, HK. 8. 
McMahon, Chocahoula, La.; secretary and 
treasurer, G. W. Roberts, 326 Thalia street, 
New Orleans. 

Owing to the pressure of other matters, 
Mr. J. S. Watters declined a renomination 
for the chairmanship. The club accepted his 
declination with regret, as is shown in a 
series of resolutions adopted. [They will ap- 
pear in next week’s STANDARD.] 


MISSOURL 

Percy Pepoon, St. Louis.—At the last meet- 
ing of the single tax league «a committee of 
five was appointed to make arrangements 
for a celebration of Jefferson’s birthday on 
the 18th—Sunday. There will be two rival 
democratic celebrations on Saturday the 
12th, and the single tax !esgua decided not 
to enter the field with them, but to celebrate 


the uctual day which falls on Sunday. The’ 


committee will endeavor to secure John Z, 
White, of Chicago, as the principal speaker. 

The mock congress has chanyred its time of 
meeting to Saturday nights and a single tax 
bill is now on for discussion, Sheridan Web- 
ster, clerk of the congress, has issued a small 
paper styled “The Mock Congressman” for 
the purpese of advertising the mectings. The 
mock congressiona) debates ure always inter- 
esting. 

COLORADO, 

J. J. McClemont, Aspen.—The old demo- 
cratic “mossbacks” are alarmed at the in flu- 
ence we expect with the partv here. They 
call us bad names, but. we hold the fort, never- 
theless. I intend to work the democratic con- 
vention, which meets here next week, for 
subscriptions toward the work of the enrol-. 
ment committee. 


TEXAS. 

kK. W. Brown, Houston.—Texas is not, I 
think, a leading state, nor is the battle being 
fought bere yet, but it is coming this way. 
We have a land boom now started, and be- 
fore it is through T think there will be many 
aching heads and hearts; and perhaps then 
the day of battle may begin, 

NEW MEXICO. 

P. H. Smith, Raton.—The Rev, J, M. Rife 
lately delivered a sermou on the social ques- 
tion, using as his text “The gelden rule.” 
During his address he made excellent use of 
THE STANDARD'S Society Notes. Those who 
beard him praise his sermon very highly, I 
um pleased to be able to say that the pastors 
of two other churches are searching the 
scriptures for the truth, and my hope is well 
founded that they will find it, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


KIND WORDS FOR AN ARSENT FRIEND, 

J. M, Victoria, Vancouver ishind,—The 
single tax cause in this city has lost an earn 
est and effectual worker by the recent sud- 
den departure of Wioeter GL, Siuton for Tre- 
land, In answer to un earnest request from 
his father that he would return as quickly as 
possible and take charge of his extensive 
munufacturing interests, The sickness of 
bis father being very serious and expectedly 
fatal necessitated bis hasty departure aud 








carat hg sae 


Brooding over the price of his corn crop and 
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left us no time to make arrangements for o 
farewell gathering and testimonial worthy 
of him. S> we culled together as many 
friends of the cnuse as we could reach in the 
short tine at our disposal, and passed a few 
hours very pleasantly with Mr. Sinton and 
his family. Shortly after the arrival of the 
guests our brother was presented with a 
gold-headed cane and an address, to which 
he reptied ina few well chosen words that 
did honor to the great cause in which he has 
labored so zealously during the past few 
years. 

The “old guard” of Victoria feel the 
brother’s loss more than they can express, 
for though there are many sympatbizers 
here with the cause so dear to his heart and 
ours, there ure few who manifest the zeal he 
did for the spread of that cause among the 
people. But what is our loss will be others’ 
gain, for we know he will continue to firht 
for the truthas long as life and strength 
will permit him to. 















GERMANY. 





THE SINGLE TAX IN THE KAISER'S LAND—THE 
EMPEROR INTERESTED. 

8. T., Dusseldorf, Rhine province.—As an 

indication of the growth of the single tax, I 


‘point to the establishment here of a weekly 


paper, Frei Land, which is an advocate of 
our doctrine. Michael Flurscheim was asked 
to become its editor, but declined because he 
had not the time to devote to it; so Dr. H. 
Wehberg, the president of the League for 
land tenure reform (the oldest single tax 
club of Germany), has taken charge of the 
paper. 

Among other items, the Frei Land says 
that Dr. Harmening of Vienna, a member of 
the league, has been elected to the reichstag 
from Eisenach, celebrated in history as the 
place where Martin Luther began his great 
religious reform. 

Michael Flurscheim is at present in Eng- 
Jand, where he is endeavoring to get the 
socialists to join politically with the people 
favoring the taxation of ground rents. 

A branch of the land reform league was 
orgwnized in Berlin a short time ago, The 
local papers said that the emperor sent one 
of the members of his unofficial council to 
the meeting to find out the objects of the 
new organizition and make notes of the ad- 
dresses. The councilmao made his report to 
the emperor, who is said to have been so 
favorably impressed with the presentation 
of the single tax theory, as reported to him, 
that he brought the matier up for discussion 
‘at & Meeting cf nis advisory court, which is 
composed of his cabinet and intimate friends. 


HE’LL BET THAT THE TARIFF IS A TAX. 

Kingman, Kan., Democrat, 

He sut at bis dovr at noonday, lonely and 
gioomy and sad, 


figuring how much he had. 

He had worked from early springtime, early 
und late and hard, 

And he was counting his assets and figuring 
out bis reward. 

He figured that it took two acres to buy his 
two boys new bouts, 

And ten acres more on top of this to fit them 
out with new suits. 

To buy his wife a protected dress took a 
hundred bushels more, 

While five acres went in a solid lump for the 
carpet on the floor. 

His taxes and his grocery bill absorbed his 
crop of cats, 

While the irterest on his farm mortgage took 
all his fattened shoats. 

The shingles cn his cowshed and the lumber 
for bis barn 

Had eaten tip his beef steers and the balance 
of his corn. 

So he sat in his door at noonday, lonely and 
gioomy and sore, 

As he figured up his wealth a little less than 
it was the year before, 

“By gun, they say I'm protected, but I know 
there’s something wrony; 

lve been deceived and gulled and hood- 
winked by this nigh protection song. 

They told of rebellious traitors, and held up 
the bloody rag, 

And I followed along like a pumpkin, and 
now | am holding the bag. 

But from this time on I'll investigate, and 
get to the bovtem of facts, 

And Vil bet four dollars, to begin with, that 
the tariff is a tax.” 





THE KNIGHTS GROWING. 
Topeka, Kun., Jeifersonian, 


We predicted, when the last general assem- 
bly of the Kaights of Lubor tovk a sound and 
logical position on the land questiou, that 
the order would receive a phenomenal in- 
creuse in numbers and enthusiasm. Such has 
proven to be the case, notwithstanding the 
editor of the national organ of the order so 
far mistakes his duty as to antagoniza the 
principal aud most valuable and important 
plank iu the platform of the order. 
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BUT THE COUNTRY IS PROSPEROUS, 


ISN’T IT ¢ 
Boaton Globe, 

The mivers out in the Wyoming valley, in 
rotected Pennsylvania, ure feeding on pota- 

parings and outs, and, according to the 
reports that come from there, are slowly 
starving, sae feet he as 
HOW ABOUT THOSE WHO WANT FREE 

SUGAR! 
New York Presa, 

When 1,500 American artists request the 
admission of foreiga works of art free of 
duty, this isa good place to cut dowa the 
yevenue and reduce tbe surplus 
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comes sober and gets work he will be better 
off, but is that the same as saying that if a1 
men 
be wble tu continue in conditions favorable 
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FATHER HUNTINGTON TELLS HOW THE PRO- 


HIBITIONISTS MAY OBTAIN THEIR OBJECT, 


Omahs World-Herald, 


To the Editor of the World-Herald: May I 


thank you for the kind notices you have given 
of the work it has fallen to me to do in Oma- 
ha? Your report of the rather crude address 
I gave last Sunday afternoon was specially 
gratifying, because it brought out so clearly 
and succinctly the principles of the great re- 


form known for the present as the single tax, 
which I wasthen advocating. But one por- 
tion of the report leaves me open to misun- 


derstanding, or at least to misrepresentation, 
and I shall be grateful if you can spare me 


space to make my meaning somewhat clear- 


er. 


The passage [refer to is that in which I 
tried to deal with the third of the trio offered 
by a distinguished clerg:man of a wealthy 
congregation as the solution of labor trou- 
bles— "Thrift, Toil and Temperance.” There 


are many people who dimly recognize that 
thrift and toil are impossibie for hundreds of 
thousands under existing conditions, but who 
believe that in temperance lies the remedy 
for all socialills) And many of these earn- 
est people think that temperance can be had 
by a majority vote on election day. Now I 
trust that in what lam going to say I shall 


not seem to be antagonizing temperance. I 
should be a disgrace to my profession and 
unworthy of my office if I were not strenu- 
ously endeavoring to make men and women 
temperate—not by legislative enactment, but 
by the example of Jesus Christ and tne grace 
of the sacraments. As a matter of fact I 
have myself been for ten years a total ab- 
stuiner .nd am under vows for life which 
forbid me the use of tobacco or of alcohol. 
And [am sure that there are many persons, 
men and women, in different parts of the 
country who would gladly bear witness that 
[ have been the means of strengthening them 
in holy hving. 

And yet I have recently been subjected to 
attack by a dear friend, a brotber priest, be- 
cause I heid that temperance was nota so- 
lution of the industrial problem, and more 
than that, that if all the men now living in 
idleness through drink were suddenly to be- 


come sober and apply for work in the shops 
and factories, the result would be to make 
things not better but worse. 


Of course that statement has a startling 


sound, and raises the ire of our prohibition- 
ist friends, 
becaure it is falseor true? Mind, I do nct 
say that if all drunkenuess and immorality 
would cease thiugs would be worse, 
but a fiend could say that. But I said that if 
all men were to become sober for the time 
being and apply for work, that would lead 


But why is it so startling/ Is it 


No one 


before long tu a worse condition of things. 
Of course if any one man be 


become sober they will get work «r 


to sobriety? Take the figure that Juhn Stu- 


art Mill uses in his essay on “Socialism.” He 


supposes 100 men set to run a race with the 
warning that the last ten will have their 
heads cut off. The men start to run the race 
in heavy overcoats. Now it is evident that 
if one man takes off his coat he will have a 
better chance of coming in among the tirst 
lifty, butif all the men take off wneir coats 
will not there still be ten men who will have 
their heads cut off? When all men became 
suddenly sober and entered the labor market 
to compete for work in order to live, then 
wages would inevitably fall. It would be 
like the sudden introduction in ail our com- 
munities of thousands of starving foreiguers. 
They would offer to work for even lower 
wages than those now paid. The present 
wage-workers would be forced to accept 
lower wages and to bring down their stavd- 
ard of living to a yet lower point. Wide. 
spread misery and poverty wouid follow, and 
their conditions would issue in further de- 
basement of the people, and consequent 
drunkenness, licentiousness and crime. 

I do not mean, and did not say, that all 
drunkenness is the resuit of poverty, but I 
have seen on a large scale in New York city 
bow poverty makes drunkenoess. Many 
women work so constantly in order to exist 
that they have no time to cook foud for tuem- 
selves and their children; but the “growler” 
from the saloon down stairs will still the baby’s 
crying and keep themselves from fainting at 
their machines. In many towns a hungry 
man can get a glass of grog, though he may 
beg in vain for a p.ece of bread, or be locked 
up if he asks for money. When men’s tastes 
are brutalized the animal desires thrust them- 
selves forward, and even the mind craves the 
stimnulus that alcohol for a time affords, And 
among an altogether different class, does nut 
the presence of the specter of poverty, that 
in our modern civilization baunts the office 
of Many a seemingly prosperous man, drive 
him to frantic exertions to escape frum the 
possibility of want, and is led to that fever- 
ish spirit in business life that drives many a 
mab co brace up on brandy or absinthe. 

ta a conditivu where there was assurance 
of opportunity for all men they could lead 
lives freed from the terrurism of hunger aud 
fear, If this is true, then it cau be seen that 
to make the struggle more intense, to swell 
the crowd of competition in a ticid narrowed 
more and more by lund monopoly, to de- 
press wages aud men to desperation, is not 
to sulve the labor problem ur to increase tew- 
perance, Prohibition is at best a palliative. 
Obedience to God's law by restoring to all 
their rights to the soil is to abolish involun- 
tury poverty and deliver teus of thousauds 
from the causes that make them drunken and 
vicious. Therefore] advocate the applica- 
tion of single tax on land value as a weans 
uf Openly up vena otaes oiporaaien PA seha Fe- 
storing the people to their rights, spect: 
fully, James O. HUNTINGTON, 8S, HIG. 
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A REPUBLICAN SOCIALIST, 
Boston Pest, * 

Senator Sherman wants to have & Jaw re 
quiring all salted meats to be kept in pickie 
sinty days. If this bit of paternalism is to be 
complete, the strength of the brine should be 








rescribed. Happy thought! Why not fix by 
aw how many lumnps of sugar a man should 
put into his eotfee, and the size of the lumps. 
Tnat would be a simpler way to ‘‘develop” 
our sugar industry than the proposed boun- 
ty, provided the number was set high 
enough. 





CATARRG. 


Catarrhal Deafness—Huy Fever—- A New 
Home Treatment 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in th 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result of 
this discovery is that a simple remedy has 
been formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal 
deafness and hay fever are permanently 
cured in from one to three simple avplica- 
tions made at home by the patient once in 
two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is nota snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by repu- 
table physicians as injurious. A pamphlet 
explaining this new treatment is sent free on 
‘eceipt of stamp to pay postage, by A. H. 
Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West King street, 
Toronto, Canada.—[Christian Advocate. 
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THE SUN’S SINGLE TAX “EDUCATION- 
AL CAMPAIGN,” 
Evening Sun, March 20. 


A Broadway corner lot sold the other day 
for $182 per superficial foot, and the price is 
spoken of as “high.” But, for the corner of 
Broadway and Liberty street, is it really 
high? The only practical test ever proposed 
for determining the relative intrinsic values 
of city real property isthe number of peo- 
ple who pass it daily. Applying this test, 
how much more is auy prime down-town 
property worth now than it was fifteen years 
back?! Gauged by the possibilities of increase 
in population due to the elevated rouds, 
how much more ought apy prime down- 
town property to be worth now than it 
was fifteen years back? How much more 
ought it to be worth because of the Brooklyn 
bridge? How much more because of the 
other prospective East and North river 
bridges certain to be built? Inthe year 1900 
how many more people will pass a given 
point on Broadway than passed the same 
point in 1875! How much per centum has the 
development of the passenger elevator in- 
creased tbe intrinsic availability of each unit. 
of area? There is not wanting reason to 
think that at $182 the fvot the Broadway 
property above referred tuo fetched a low 
figure. 





Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above.—fAdv. 
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Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 


is one of the finest remedies 
known for the cure of Coughs, 


j Colds, Influenza and Bronchitis, 
Children 


It speedily gives relief to the 
always 
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inflamed surfaces and soothes 
the irritated glands, 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 


should a) ways be kept in the 
house where there are young 
children, as it can be used to 


Enjoy It. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 








advantaye in oan attack of 
Croup) before the Doctor 
of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- comes, and may be of in- 
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Phoaphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy it rather than 
Otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it is indeed, and the 
little lade and lasstes who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott's Emulsion after their 

meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations, 


estimable service. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 


is sold by all Druggists. Price 
25¢., §0c, and $1 per bottle. 
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PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS 
URE IN ONE MINUTE. 
CoSNREA, CSUR ERC OOF 


CRIN SOM 
COMP ALY (hat, iva bu) wise, cor. CANAIL NV 
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THE TRUK CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. | 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 1,000 octavo pages, 
cloth. Malied A ote for $1.90 by the American Swe. 
usrbe Printing and Publishing Society, 3 Cooper 

nion. 
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Eds Cream Bal | 


Ne | ARRE 
Cr HAY FEVER 


OLD*HEAD [ 


Sold by “x or sent by mail on re 
ft ) ECH 
HE | 3 
ch as ack Hw 


bie : a at Hep ideale, iSizalueterang’ Brew a gets 


ppetite, ercuess of eata, Cease veuess urv , 
sry rh eee eee WEEE CE RETRIAL MOE 
8c & box,’— : 


Last ies seaesa, will ous and they Lsht be acknow!l- 


veatere females tecemplete health, Fora 
WEAK STOMACH; 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION: 
CONSTIPATION ; 
SICK HEADACHE: 
DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIK RB MAGIC\~a few denen will work wonders 1 
arousing wantin restoring Lang et Egmplosion 1b sin bank’ ee hap w aee or Sepatite. ru 
Are “tucta” wddMitbed Ly ni eee eS the waele physical eueruy ut the human frame, ihese 
Abies thiet. 8 ‘ Rah’ My MH he AVE Phe vee of the best guarantees to ie ENT 
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WILL MAIL BEECHAN'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Dub inquive frstef druggist, In ordering, mention SHE STANDARD, 











April 9, 1890. 
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SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS. 


(Bucretaries of clubs are re uested to send aby cor 
rections ih the list below, anc all newly formed organ- 
tations are asked to report promis, either to the 
Enrailment committee or The Standard.) 


ABKANSABL. 
Littie Rock.—Little Rock single tax club. 
‘Every alternate Thursday evening, 717 Main 
st Pres., Sol KF. Clark; sec., O. D. Hemming, 


10 Muin st. 

“ CALIFORNIA. 

Ban Francisco.—California single tax so- 
ciety. Every Sunday evening, St. George's 
hall, 900}¢ Market st. Library and reading 
room open from 9 ain. to 10 p.m., $41 Market 
st Pres, H. L. Pleace; sec, G. A. Hubbell; 
fin. sec., John A. Mayuard. Address of ali 
officers, S41 Market st. 

SaCRAMENTO.—Single tax club of Sucra- 
mento. Every Friday evening, Dr. Reed’s 
office, 6th and K_ sts. Pres., Dr. Thos. B. 
Reed; sec., C. W. Farnsworth, 1406 4th st. 

OAKLAND.—Ningle tux club No. 1 meets 
every Friday evening at St. Audrews hall, 
105656 Broadway. Pres., A. J. Gregg; sec, 
EB. Hadkins. 

Los ANGELES.~-Los Angeles single tax club. 
Pres., 1. J. Harréll; sec., Clarence A, Miller. 

San DixGo.—San Diego single tax county 
committee. Every Monday evening, 13Y L0th 
st. Churman, Geo. B. Whaley, Novelette 
book stand, 439 Fifth st. 

Buack Diamonp.—Contra Costa county sin- 
gle tax committee. Jeil. A. Bailey, sec. 

COLORADO. 

Rrate.—Colorudo State single tax associa- 
tion, room 14, Byers block, 15th and Chauipa 
sts. Pres., A. W. Elder; see, H. C. Niles; 
treas., Geo. Champion. 

DENVEH.—Denver single tax association. 
Every Thursday evening, room 14, Byers 
block, 15th and Champa sts. Free reading 
room open every dsy, 9 a.m. to9 pom. Pres,, 
G. H. Phelps: sec., FH. Monroe, 2951 Marion st. 

Pursio.--Commonwealth single tax ciub, 
First and Fourth Thursdays at office of D. B. 
VY. Reeve, Union av. Pres., D. B, V. Reeve; 
sec., J. W. Brentlinger, Pueblo Smelting and 
Refining Co. 

GRAND JUNCTION.—Mesa county single taz 
and ballot reform club. Pres., Jumes W. 
Bucklin; see., Geo. Smith. 

Canyon Crity.—Single tax committee; sec, 
Dr. Frauk P. Blake. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—Tax reform club. Every 
Friday evening, room t!, 102 Orange st. 
Pres., Willard D. Warren; sec., Alfred Smith, 
105 Day st. 

 Menipen.—Meriden single tax club. 3 p. 
m. every Sunday, Circle hall. Pres, Win. 
Hawthorne; sec., Wm. Williss, P. O. box 1342, 

DAKOTA. 

STatTE.—South Dakota single tax associa- 
tion. bres., Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City; sec., W. E. Brokaw, box 146, Bristol. 

Raprip Crty.—Black Hills single tax league. 
Last Saturday in each month, Library hall. 
Pres., Judge Levi McGee; sec., Francis H. 
Clark. ; 

MADISON.—-Lake county single tax club. 
Chairman, Prot. E. H. Evanson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. — Washington single tax 
ieague; always open; rezular meeting Friday 
evening, 609 F street, N. W. Pres., Paul T. 
Bowen; sec., Wm. Geddes, M. D., 1719 @ st., 


FLORIDA. 
PENSACOLA.~-Pensacola single tax club No. 
1. Tuesday evenings, K. of lL. hall, corner of 
Zaragosa and Palafux sts. Pres., J. Dennis 

- Wolte; sec., James McHugh. 
TaMPA.—Thomas G. Shearman single tax 
league. First Monday in each month, busi- 
ness meeting; Sundays, public speaking. 
Pres., C. KE. Ainsworth; sec., John H. Mc- 


Cormick. 
GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Atlanta single tax club No. 
1, Pres, J. M. Beath; sec., J. Henley Smith, 
67 Whitehall st. 
Avuausta.-~Augusta single tax club, Every 
Friday eveniug, Hussar hall. Pres., Ed. 
Flury; sec. George Haines, care of Loflin & 


Meyer. 
ILLINOIS, 

CHICAGO.—Chicuvo single tax club No. 1. 
Every thursday evening, club room 4, Grand 
Pacitic hotel. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey; 
sec. BF. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 835, 

SPRINGFIELD.~-Sauugamon single tux cub, 
Pres., Joseph Farris; sec., James H. McCrea, 
623 Black ave. 

JACKSONVILLE.—Morgan county single tax 
club. Pres., Col. Wm, Camm of Murrayville; 
sec., Chas, W, Alexander of Jacksonville. 

Spanta.—Single tax committee, Sec., Wm 
R. Builey. 

Quincy.—Gem City single tax club. Every 
Friduy evening, Opera house building. Pres., 
c. F. Perry; cor. sec.,Duke Schroer, $27 8. 8d. 

INDIANA. 


State.—Indiana single wax league. Pres., 
Henry Rawie, Anderson; vice-pres,, L. P. 
Custer, Indianapolis; sec., Thos, J. Hudson, 
155 Elm st., Indianapolis, State exccutive 
committee, Heury Rawie, Anderson; 8, W, 
Williams, Vincennes; L, O. Bishop, Clinton; 
Dr. C. A. Kersey, Richwond; Chas, G. Ben- 
nett, Evansville; Win. Henry, Connersville; 
W. KB. McDermut, Ft. Wayne; T. J. Hudson, 
g. F. White, L. P. Custer, Indianapolis, 

CuLINTON.-—Single tax club; Sunday after- 
noons, 8 o'clock, Argus office, Pres, W. V. 
Wells; sec, L. O, Bishop, 

Fort WAYNE.—Single tax club, Presa, W. 
E. McDermutt; vice pres., J. M. Schwerzgen; 
sec., Henry Cohen, _ 

INDIANAPOLIA.~Indianapolis single — tax 
league. Kvery Tuesday evening, 8 p m,, Man 
aur hail, vn. ce. cor, Washington and Alabama 
sta, Pres,, Dr. Brown; sec., LL P, Custer, 

_ EVANSVILLE, —Single tax association. Pres, 
Edwin Wulker; sec., Charics G, Bennett, 

RicewonD,—Hingle tax club, Pres., C, B 
Schneider, 105 South Third st; sec, M. 
Richie, 913 South ery 


BUALINGTON,—Burlington single tax club, 
Pirat and third Weunesiay of each month, 
18 Jefferson st. Pres, Richard Spencer; 
“Han MonrencSiugle tax club. Free, HB 
OMEa. tC) olu r¥OR, 
Allison, box 4; san, Ballangee. 
Counc, Buyrve.—Counci) Bluiles single taz 


v Moasena, Wan 


day evening, Vest’s hal). 
Pant sec, 


man, 
Summer st. 


memorial hall. ( 
Moreland st.; sec., Kdwin M. White, 27 Pem- 


office. 





elubs second and fourth Sunday ef each 
month, 230 p.m.; 724 Sixth st. 


Utevengsoni esc, T. Kinneban. 38 WRroadwa- 


Pres., Chas. 


ALLERTON. Tax reform club. Every Thurs- 
Pres, A. J. Mor- 
D. 1D. Shirley. 


MARSHALLTOWN,.—Single tax committee. 


Pres., James Skeye see., Hans Errickson. 


Mason Crry,—Single tax committee; lst and 


ae uenues of each month at Dr. Osborne's 
office. 


Pres., J. A. Scranton; sec., J. 8. Mott. 


KANSAB. 
ABILENR.—Hingle tax club, Pres, C. W. 


Brooks; vice-pres., H. Charters; sec, A. I. 
Russel. 


Grover HiLL.—Grove Hill single tax club. 


Thursday evenings, Grove Hill school house, 
Lincoln township, Dickman county. 
EK. Z Butcher; sec., Audrew Reddic 


Pres., 


LOUISIANA. 
New OrRvEANS.-—-Louisiana single tax club. 


Meets every Thursday night at 8 p.m, at 205 
Canal st. Pres, Jas. Middleton; sec, G. W. 
Rob erts, 826 Thatia st. 


MAINE. 
AvuRURN.—Auburn single tax elub. Batur- 


day evenings, room 8, Phoenix block, Main 


st.; reading room open every evening. Pres., 


. Thos. Marsden; sec., W. E. Jackson, 122 7th st. 


LEwiston—bingle tax committee. Kvery 
Wednesday evening, 7 Summer st. Chair- 


F. D. Lyford; sec., Joseph Walsh, 79 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—Bingle tax league of Marv- 


land. Every Monday, at 8 p.m., io nall 506 FE. 
Baltimore st. Pres. 
st.; rec. sec., Jobn Salmon, 415 N. Hutaw st.; 
cor, sec, Dr. Wm. N. Hill, 1458 Baleimore su. 


Wu. J. Orden, 5 N. Carey 


Balumore single tax society. Every Sun- 


day evening, 8p. m., at Industrial hall, 316 
W. Lombard st. 
W.H. Kelty. 


Pres., J. G. Schonfarber; 


Single tax association of East Baltimore. 


Pres., J. M. Ralph; sec., Chas. H, Williams, 
312 Myrtle av. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—Boston single tax league, Wells’s 
Pres... Hamlin Garland, 12 


berton square. 


Neponset single tax league. Every Thurs- 


day evening, 3804g Neponset ave., Boston. 
Sec., Q. A. Lothrop, 48 Walnut st. 


Dorchester single tax club. Every other 


Wednesday evening, Field’s building, Field’s 
Corner. Rooms open every day from 10a. m. 
to 10 p. m. Pres., Ed Frost; sec., John Adams, 
Field’s building. 


Roxbury single tax club. Pres., Frank W. 


Mendum; sec., Henry C. Romaine, 250 Rug- 
giles st. 


STONRHAM.—Stoneham single tax league. 


Pres., Dr. W. Symington* Brown, Stoncham. 


Lynn.—Lynn single tax league. Pres., C. H. 


Libbey st., 331 Weshington st.;sec., Jobn Mc- 
Carthy, 140 Tunson st. 


WORCESTER. — Tenth district single tax 
league of Worcester. Meetings first Thurs- 


day of each month, class room, Y. M. C. A. 


building, 20 Pearl st. Pres, Thomas J. Hast- 
ings; see... Edwin K. Page, Lake View, Wor- 


cester. 


LAWRENCE. ~ Lawrence single tax club. 
Every Thursday evening, Col. J. P. Sweeney’s 
Pres, Col. Juha P. Sweeney; sec., 
John J. Donovan, city clerk’s office. 

Hyper Park.—Single tax club, Se+, F. 8. 
Childs, 40 Charles st. 

OrRANGE.—Single tax league of Orange. 
First Wednesday of each month, pore and 
secretary’s residence. Pres., H. . Ham- 
mond; sec., Charles G. Kidder. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Merrimac assembly. Sat- 
urday evenings, 48 State st. Pres., Dennis F. 
Murphy; sec., W. R. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 
st. 

MALDEN.—BSingle tax club. ‘Meetings fort- 
nightly at Deliberative hall, Pleasant st. 
Pres., Geo. W. Cox, Glenwood st.; sec., Ed- 
win T. Clark, 100 Tremont st. 

MICHIGAN. 

Sroraeis.—Sturgis club of 
Every Tuesday evening, C. Jacob's justice 
court room. Pres., Rufus Spalding; sec., 
Thomas Hurding. 

SAGINAW. —Single tax club, rooms 413 Gen- 
esee av., East Saginaw. Pres., Edward L 
Weggener; sec., Jus. Duffy, 503 State st. , 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS, — Minneapolis single tax 
league Every Tuesday evening at the West 
hotel. Pres, C. J. Buell, 402 W, Franklin av.; 
sec., J. A. Sawyer, 3) Lumber exchange. 

South Minneapolis single tax club, Wednes- 
day evenings, at 1809 E. Lake st. Pres. A. 
M. Goodrich; sec., P. F. Hammersley. 

br. PauL.—Pres., H. C. McCurtey; sec., R 
C. Morgan, Northern Pacilic railroad office. 

MISSO ‘ 

St. Lovuis.—St. Louis single tax league. 
3 e. cor. 8th and Olive, meets every Tuesday 
evening Rooms open every evening. Pres, 
H. Pomme sec., J. W. Stecie, 2738 Gambie 
street. 

“Benton School of Social Science.” Sat- 
urday, 8 p. m., 6839 Waldemar ave., St. Louis. 
Pres., Dr. Henry 8S. Chase; sec., Wm.C. Little. 

La Dug.—The Reform ciub of La Due. 
Pres., W. Stephens; sec., Jas, Wilson, 

Kansas City.—Kausas City single tax club, 
Lectures Thursday evenings at 8 o'clock and 
Sunday afternoons ato. Headquarters, cor, 
15th st. and Grand ay.; open every week di,’ 
until 10 o'clock p. m.; the public cordially in- 
vited. Pres., H, 8. Julian; see, J. C. Wiall- 
iams, N. ¥Y. Life building. 

HERMANN,—Singie tax committee. Pres., 
R. H. Hasenritter; sec., Dr. H. A. Hibbard. 

High Gats.—Singiec tax league. Meetings 
on alternate Thursdays at the house of W. 
M. Kinhead, Pres., Wm. Kinkead; sec., J. W. 


Swaw. . 
Oak HILL.—BSingle tux league, Pres. FP, 
Pres, J.B. 


Debuit, sec, J, W. Miller. 
Rep Binn.—Single tax league. 
Cahill; sec., J. Rrewson, Red Bird, Mo, 
NEBRASKA, 
OmMAHA.—Omaha single tax club, Bunday 
afternoons, Gate City ball, cor, 1th and 
Dougias sts. Pres, Rufus 8, Parker; see, 
Cyrus F, Beckett, 411 N, 23d st. 
Wywonse.—Henry goons Single tax club, 
Pres, H, C. Jaynes; sec, J. A, Hamm. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Junssy City.—Standard single tax club, 
Meets every otber Thur.dey evening at the 


investigation. 
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National assembly rooms, 643 Newark ave. 
Pres., John W. Jakeway; see, Joseph Dana 
Miller, 267 Grove st. 


Nrwankk.--Newark single tax club, Pres, 
Herbert Boggs, 82 Broad st ; sec, ML G. Gulf- 
sev 48 Warren pinca. 

PATERSON.—Passaic Co, single tax club. 
Pres., E. W. Nellis; see, John A. Craig, 192 
Humburg ave. Meetings every Monday even 
ing at 169 Market street. 

BS. OnanGr.~—S8. Orange single tax club. 
Pres., K. H. Wallace; see., Henry Huase. 

VINELAND. —Vineland single tax and ballot 
reform club, Pres., Rev. Adolph Roeder; 
sec., Wm. P, Nichols, box 924. 

JANVIER.—Janvier single tax and ballot 
reform club. Alternate Thursday evenings, 
Janvier hall. Pres. W. J. Rice; sec., Sydney 
KR. Walah 

CAMpEN.—Camden single tax club. Pres., 
Louis M. Randall; sec.. Wm, M. Callingham. 

WASHINGTON.— Washington land and tax 
elub. Pres., John Morrison; sec., W. H, 
Christine. 

Bayonne.—Single tax committee. Chair- 
man, Win. R. DuBois. 

Passalo,—Single tax committee of Passaic. 
Pres., Oscar D. Wood. 


NEW YORK. 

New York.—Manhattan single tax club. 
Business meeting, first Thursday of each 
month, at 8p. m.; other Thursdays, social 
and vroparanda, Club rooms, 36 Clinton 
pl.; open every day from 6 p. m, to 18 p. m. 
Pres., Louis F. Post; sec., A. J. Steers. 

Harlem single tax club, room 8, 247 West 
125th st. Business meeting every Tuesday, 
4.830 p.m. Whist and social evening every 
Thursday. Pres., Eugene G. Muret, sec., 
Chas. H. Mitchell. 

North New York single tax club. Every 
Tuesday at 8 p. m., at 2840 3d ave. Pres, 
James R. Smail; see., Thomas F. Foy. 

BROOKLYN.—~—Brooklyn singie tax club, Club 
house, 56 Livingston st. Open every evening. 
Discussions Wednesday evenings. Business 
meetings Friday evenings. Lectures Sunday 
evenings. Pres., Pever Aitken;,cor. sec., Rob- 
ert Baker, 884 Greene av. 

The Eastern District single tax club. Each 
Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock, W. Cc. Te W. 
hall, cor. S. Third st. and Bedford av. Pres., 
Johu Britton; see., Joseph McGuinness, 215 
Ross st. 

Kighteenth ward single tax club. Mects 
every Tuesday evening, 8 p. in, at 253 Ever- 
green av, 

Bu¥F¥FALO.—Tax reform club. Every Wednes- 
day evening, Central lubor union hall. Pres., 
8. C. Rogers; sec., H. B. Buddenburg, box 190. 

RocurstEr.—Rochester single tax union. 
Wednesday, 8 p. m.; Sunday, 3 p. m.; 80 Rey- 
nold’s Arcade. Pres., J. M. Campbell; sec., D. 
Waters, 80 Reynold’s arcade. 

ALBANY.—BSingle tax club. Tuesday even- 
ing, 8 p. m., 68 Washington ave. Rooms open 
every evening. Pres., Alexandcr Gregory; 
cor. sec.. James J. Mahoney, 2 Division st. 

SYRACUSK.—Syracuse Single tax clup. 113 
Walton street. Pres., F. A. Paul; sec., H. BR. 
Perry, 149 South Clinton st. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Single tax club. Every 
Thursduy evening, 8 p. m., 226 Union st. 
Pres., W. C. Albro; sec., F. 8 Arnold. 

AUBURN.—Single tax club. Mondays, 7.30 
p. m., College hall Pres. Dan. Peacock; 
sec., H. W. Benedict, 6 Morris st, 

ELLENVILLE.—Singie tax cluo of Ellenville. 
First and third Monday of each mouth, Canal 
st., over KE. Bevier’s drug store. Pres., Wim. 
Lambert; sec., Benj. Hull. 

FLUSRING.—Siugle tax club, Pres, D. C. 
Beard; sec., Fred Sheffield. 

New Buriauton, S i.—Richmond county 
single tax club. Every Monday evening, Par- 
abola hall, New Brignton. Pres., J. 8. Co- 
gan; sec, A. B. Stoddard, W. New Brighton. 

NOKTHPORT.—Single tax committee. BSec., 
J. K. Rudyard. 

OwEGo.—Sincle tax club. Pres., Michael J4 
Murray;sec., J. M. Wilson, 204 Front st. 

Troy.—Singie tax club, Meeungs weekly 
at 576 River st. Pres., Henry Sterling; sec., 
B. B. Muartis, 576 River si. 

Conoks.—Single tax committee. Pres., P. 
C. Dandurant; see, J. 8. Crane 128 Ontario st. 
GLOVERSVILLE.—Single tux  cColamittce. 
Chairman, A. PR. Slade; sec., Dre Wm. C. 
Wood, 3508. Main st. 

JAMESTOWN.—Hingle tax club of James 
town. Last Saturday evening of each month, 
Pres., Adam Stormer, sec., F. @. Anderson, 
300 Burrett st. 

YonkEnS.—The Jefferson club, 13 N Broad 
way. Always open, Business meeting every 
Tuesday evening at 7.45. Pres., Fielding 
Gower; sec., Wm. Young. 


OHIO. 

SratTe.—Ohio Single tax league. State ex- 
ecutive board: Pres., W. FP. Bien, 1688 Wilson 
av., Cleveland; vice-pres., J. G. Galloway, 
263 Samuel st., Dayton; treas., Wm. Rad- 
cliffe, Youngstown; sec, Edw. L. Hyneman, 
room 3, 3483¢ 8. High st., Columbus, 

CLEVELAND.—Cieveland singie tax club. 
Every Wednesday eveumpg, §& p. m., 144 On- 
tario st., room lt. Pres, Vor Le Johnson; 
sec., C. H. Nau, room 25, Standard block. 

CINCINNATL—Cincinuati single tax club. 
Every Sunday afternoon, Club rocin, Brad- 
ford’s block, a.w, cor, 6th and Vine sts, Pres, 
James Semple, 478 Central av.; see, Alfred 
H. Henderson, 23 Clark st. 

CoLuMBUR,—Central single tax club, Sec., 
Kudw, L. Hyneman, 3483¢ 8, High st, 

Colunibus single tux club, Meets Sunday 
at 3.30 pom. Pres., H. 8 Swank, 51 Cliaton 
building; sec, EK. Hallinger, 

Tir¥In—Sinvle tax committee. Bec,, Dr. 

tax club. 


H. F. Barnes. 

HAMILTON.—Hamilten single 
Every Paturday evening at $14 High st. 
Pres., Howard Rich, sec, Ambrose Strang, 
742 EB. Daytonst, 

GALION.—Gulion single tax club, Every 
Monday evening, residence of P, J, Snay, 108 
3. Union st. Pres., P. Jd. Snay; sec., Maud K, 
Snuy. 

Dayton.—Free land club. Pres, John 
Birch: Sec, W, Ww. Kile; 108 E. 5th st. 

Axnon.—Akron single tux club, Pres, Jno, 
McBride; sec., Sam Rodgers, 

MiamiaunG.—Land and labor association 
a Miamisburg, Prea, C. FP, Beall; sec., J. T. 

aie, 


Managmsun.—Mansfield single tax club, 


a a fl 
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Pres, Or. I'd. Bristor, sec, W. J. Hugging, 
fA WW taut eft 


TOLEDO.—Single tax club No. 1 meets at 





112 Summit st. every sunday. at 10 a ml 
Pree. A R 


Wounn ren, J OP Travera. 
Younestown.—Every Thursday evening, 
Ivorites hull, Pres., Billy Radclitfe; sec, A. 


C. Hughes, 68. Market st. 


ZANKSVILLE.—Central single tax club. 


Pres., W. H, Loughead: sec., Wm. Quigley. 


OREGON. 


PonTLAND.—Portland ballot reform and 
single tux club 2d and 4th Thursdays of 
each tnonth, Grand Army hall. Pres, R. H. 
Thompson; sec, 8. B. Riggen, 48 Stark st. 

ENNSYLVANIA. 
¢ PHILADELPHIA.—Singie tux society of Phil- 
adelphia. Hvery Thursday, 8 p.m, 904 Wal! 
nut st. Cor, sec., A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chest- 
nut, sf. 

Southwark tax reform club. Meets ever 
Saturday evening at 8 p.m., at Wright's bail, 
Passyunk av. ard Moore st. Pres., John Cos- 
prove; sec, H. Valet, 512 Queen st. 

Kensington single tax ciub Kvery Tues- 
dav evening, § nm... YN Brankford ava, 
Philadelphin. Pres., James Wright; sec., Jno, 
Moore, ISS E. Huntingdon st. 

PiItTepuRG.-—Pittsburg single tax club. 1st, 
$d and Sth Sundays at 2:30 p.m, 102 Fourth 
uv. Pres., Kdmund Yardley; sec., Mark FB, 
Roberts, 140 Ath st., BB. 

BRrapFronp.—Single tax club, St. James 

luce. Open every evoning. Meetings 

ednesday evening and Sunday afternoon 
at oP m. Pres., Phil. D. Tangney; sec., J. C 
De Forist. 


Reabping.—Reading single tax societ 
Monday evenings, 402}¢ Penn st. Pres, C. 
Prizer; cor. sec., Grant Nagle, 208 8S. Third st 

Enik.—Erie tax reform league. Pres., W 
G. McKean; sec., J. L. Babcock, 

EDWARDSVILLE.—Jefferson ballot reforn 
and simile tax club. First Friday of eack 
month. Pres., J. J. Smythe, M. U.; sec.. J 
P. Hammond. 

LEBANON.—Lebanon single tax and lane 
club. Pres., Adam Behny; sec., J. @. Zimmer 
man, 111 N. Fourteenth st. 

ScrANTON.—Henry George single tax clvky 
Ist and 3d Friduy evenings of each month, 
Nouke’s hall, cor. Franklin ave. and Spruo¢ 
st. Pres., Dunean Wright; sec., Arthur Mo 
Gee, 914 Capouse ave. 

SHENANDOAH.—Bingle tax club, Bundays, 
5p.m., 415 W. Coal st. Pres., Morris Marsh’ 
sev., Thomas G, Potts. 

Uprrr L&H1G@H.—Single tax committee, 
Pres., J. B. Carr; sec., George McGee, 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Henry George club, Meet 
every Monday evening for public discussion. 
Pres. A. J. Moxbam; sec., Richard Eyre. 

PoTTsTOWN.—NSingile tax club, Meetings lat 
and 3d Friday evenings each month in Weita 
enkorn’s hall. Pres., D. L. Haws; sec, H H 
Johuson, 540 Walnut st. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE.—NSingie tax association o, 
Rhode Isiund. Alternate Friday evenings, | 
room 228, Slude building, cor. Washington and 
Eddy sts Pres., Dr. Win. Barker; see., Gee 

aD ne ; 
DBD. Laddell, 145 ‘Transit st. 

PAWTUCKET.—NSinyle tax association. Ev'r 
Wednesday evening, Main st. Pres, EB 
ward Barker; sec., Hdgur Farnell, 220 Mis 
eral Spring ave. 

TENNESSEX. 

MEMPHIS.—Mempbis sinyric tux association 
Sundays, 4.30 p. m., Luebrman’s hotel, Preg., 
J. S. Menken; sec., R. G. Brown. 

THXAS. 
BTaTE.—Texas tax reform association, 
Pres., H. F. Ring, Houston; sev, J. B. Cock 
run, 

En Paso.—E1 Puso tariff reform club. 1st 
and 3d Saturdays of each month, county cou 
room, cvurt house. Pres., G. EK, Hubburd, 
sec., A. W. Thomas, 

Houston.—Single tux committee. Pres. 
H. F. Ring; sec., H. W. Brown, care of Ger 
munia house. 

San ANTONIO.—Sinyle tax club. Meets tirst 
and third Thursday in euch mouth. Pres.,Qeo 
Marks; sec., Pheo. Kunzmann, 11 Crockett at. 

VIRGINIA, 

RICHMOND.—Siupie tax club No. J. Cor, 
Broad and éd sts., Suuday alternoons. Pres, 
Jas. D. Van Arnum; sec., Juha T. Chappeil, 


DIG N. 22a st. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 
PARKERKSBUKGH, —Singie tax league. Ever 
Baturday night, 500 Market st. Pres, W. H . 
Curry; sec., W. F Thayer. 

CANADA. 
TORONTO, ONT.—Aingie tux club. Presa, 
Wu, scu.t; sec, A. C. Stanner, 1168 Queen 


st., West. 

NEW ZEALAND. 
MASTERTON. --~Singie tux society. 
W. MeLean, Masterton, 
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HANDY BINDERS 


FOu 


THE STANDARD. 


A lot of Handy Minders, made especialy for Aling 
THE BTANDARD, are now ready, 
Price 74 cents to any aduress, 
Address THE BTANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York City 
etl cd sn eases rsa A 


Address 





I nn ne ee pe ioe: 


VOLUME SIX OF THE STANDARD, 
NOW READY, 
A itmited number of bound volumes of THE STAND 
AKD th heavy boards ure offered for sale at the fal. 
lowing prices: 
WOle Misti sccsssieiannsnrneedanve OO 
(danuary & to duty 3, 1887.) 
We had entirely run out of someof the issues of Vol 
I, and with considerable diteulty unve replaced 
them, Wenow have ready fuur volumes, for sale at 
the above price, 
Voi. iY PRPRETeCTERE HPCE RCUERY TT PTTVEeTe Esra Ter ires 0 | CTT) 
July 9 to Deceniber 3, 1887) 
Von, bit mud |B RESETETTTISETITETITT TESTES TTS Y oe 
(January 7 te December 39, 1848, Bound together, 
val. L MERTETERETESESTSTELELTETTITITITTRTTEETSET STOTT 1 | 56 
(January 6 to June %, 1859, 
Vol. La EEYTTESTTETERELITTTTITITITSSTETESEEETeT TTT | a0 
(July 6 ta December 23 1885~—now ready,) 


(Kupressage extra) 


THE STANDARD, 
13 Unien Square, New York, 


address 
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Soft healthful skin. 


_PEARS'~The Great English Complexion SOAP Sold Everywhere” 
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_ ,Burroucus, Wettcome & Co. 


Importers, Exporters, 


Manufacturing Chemists 





B.W. & Co.'s Offices and Warehouses, 
Occupying Seven Floors in all. 


RB. W. & Coa. manufacture only New and Im- 

oven forms of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Pro- 

cts, and are the sole makers of the only Original and 

fnuine TABLOIDS of Compressed Drugs, as prescribec 
By the Medical Profession throughout the world, and 
6s supplied to H. M. Sraniey and other great Ex- 
plorers and Travelers (2vde published reports.) 

BB. WW. & Co. make a Specialty of PALATABLE and 
Po RTABLE Drugs and Outfits for Ships, Exploring Ex- 
peel Missionaries, Planters, Mining Companies, 

atavans, etc. * 


A NEW METHOD OF TREATING 
DISEASE, 


Hospital Kemedies, 


What are they! There isa new departure 
im-the treatment of disease. It consists in the 
collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists ot Europe and America, and bring- 
ing them within the reach of all. For instance 
the treatment pursued by special physicians 
who treat indigestion, stomach and liver 
troubles only, was obtained and prepared. 
fhe treatment of other physicians, celebrated 
fer curing catarrh was procured, and so on 
till these incomp rable curos now includ+ 
disease of the iungs, kidneys, female weak- 
nees, rheumatism and nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘“‘one remedy for one 
disease” must appeal to the common sense of 
allsufferers, many of whom have experienced 
the ill effects, and thoroughly realize the 
absurdity of the claims of Patent Medicines 
which are guaranteed to cure every i!! out of 
a single bottle, and the use of which, as 
statistics prove, has ruined more stomachs 
than alcohol. A circular describipg these 
sew remedies is sent free on receipt of stamp 
to pay postage by Hospital Remedy Com- 
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pany Toronto, Canads. sole proprieters.— 
Vv. 


OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 
A series of articles by 


JAMES BARTLEY, 


of Amsterdam, N. Y. 


e The Future of Organized Labor, 
2. The Boycott «1 Evolution from the Strike, 
% ABSubstitute for the Boycott and the Strike. 


4. Comments by Labor teacers and, Others on Mr, 
Bartley’s Proposa'. 


These articles will appear in the issues of THK 
BTA.DARD for March %, Apr: 2,9,16 a d 2%. ‘he 
five numbers wi) / be mailed toany address on recelp; 


of 2 cents. 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 
The Books are handsomely bound in 

heavy “Alligator” paper, and are sold at 

prices regulated by the number of blanks 


each contains, as follows: 


ive Bubscriptions, © «© = = es ee 8: 
HT yo OR 


TWE STANDARD, 12 UNION SQUARE. 
— BeLren satu, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


e Cal uy WN, » Cer, 
me age be ha bec tembn tee 


References: Francis Smith, Cald well @ Co, of San An- 


tonlo, Texas, and Memphis, Tenn; Graves & Vinton 
Company of @t. Paul, Mina. and Mempius, Tenn. 


READ THE MASTER WORKMAN, | 


Weta; 10 caples, @ cts; 153 
ae 4 i br sok rs cts 5 yt copies, 1,75; 100 
3) 





teed 


rene Address 
sipiny d Nir , 
Sewer o_o 


t 
me 


ANDO 


AMERICAN MERCHANTS, 
SNON HILI. BUILDINGS, 


LONDON, E. C. 






e B. W. & CO.’S CONGO MEDICINE CHEST, 
as supplied to Stanley and others. Fitted with Tas- 
1LoIDS of compressed Drugs. Less than one-tenth 
the bulk of ordinary Medicines. 


THE GREATEST ADVANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PAID UP AND CASH VALUES GUARAN- 
TEED 


by the 


PERFECTED MASSACHUSETTS INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1887. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
et Pitcefield, Mass. 


(INCORPORATED 18351. 


GEO. W. ENGLISH, MANAGER, 


For New York and New Jersey. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


271 BROADWAY, 


Cerner ef Chamber St. 


NoT ANTI-PICKPOCKET 


THIS SWIVEL 
TIME 








The slightest pull at the chain fastens the con- 
coaled peints into the lining of the pocket. 
You Wast full particulars about the beat watches 

made, our Keyatone Duat-Proof and our mode of 

selling them at @8 a Weer, We guarantee you abso. 
lutely against lous, Exelusve territery wiven te 


Active ents. rices, $I to 2 Ou 

siecial 3 Waica is the Deal watch pee id Rail. 
. ara Oo ea 

lowest at which any watches of ¥ ity can te 


ual quality can t 

sold, and we protect our customers fully. tye rotor 

Mudihine ailing acct in every larae city @ w 

: + Selling agen nD ever arge c . 6 

wunt AGENTS ue Watin Write at cnee to 
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HENRY GEORGE & CO., PUBLISHERS, | 


NO. 123 UNION SQUARE. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 


An inguiry into the cause of Industrial depression 
and of Increase of want with increase of wealth, The 


remedy. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 


512 pages. Cloth, 61.5". Paper covers, /5 centa, Half 
calf or half morocco $3.00. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By HENRY GEORGE 
$42 pages, Cloth, $1.0), Paper covers, 35 cents. 
calf or balf morocco, $2.50, 


Half 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An examitaticn of the tariff question with especial 
regurd to the interests of labor. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 
Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 3 cents, 
half morocco, §3.u, 


Half calf or 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What it involves and how alcne it can be settled. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 
S87 pages, Paper covers, W cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Passage-at-Arms Between the Duke of Argyll ani 
Henry George. 


Ti pages. Paper covers, 15 cents, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German), 
Translation of C.D, F. Gutschow, 
480 pages, Paper covers, 35 centa, 





PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 


(Progress aud Poverty in French), 
Translation of P. L. LeMonnier, 
542 pages, Paper covers, @2,76, 





PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Free Trade? tn French), 
Translation of Louis Vossion, 
436 pages. Paper covers, 82.75. 


PROGRESSO t. POVERTA. 


(Progress and Poverty in Italtan). 
Translation of Ludovico Euseblio, 
852 pages. Paper covers, 92.50. 


SETS OF THREE.---PROGRESS AND POVERTY, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, PROTECTION OR 
FREE TRADE? BOUND ALIKE, IN HALF CALF OR HALF MOROCCO, $7.50. 


ECONOMIC WORKS. 


By way of answering inquiries constantly received, we append a list of some 
economic and social works of various kinds, with prices, at which they will be for- 
warded post paid, Any work not mentioned procurable in New York will be sent on 








receip: of publisher's price. 


ILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON,.—THE 
story of his life. Told by his children. 4 vols, 
Ctuih, Bre Wu. 
SSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONQOQMY.-- 
By FREDERICK BAStLAT. [2mo, cloth, $1.3. 


NOPHISMS OF PROTECTION. — WITH 
Ss rreface vy Horace White. By FREDERICK 
BASTIAT. 12mo, cloch, $1.00, 





IN EUROVE—By JEROME ADOLPHt BLAN- 


Ls Raper OF POLITICAL ECONOM 
QUi. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. : 


‘RHE TARIFK HISTORY OF THE 

UNITED S8TATES.—Containing “Protection to 
Young Industries,” and “The History of the Present 
Tariff, 1860-1883." By F. W. TAUSSIG. 8vo, cloth, $1.3. 





HE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM 
as embodied in the legisiauion of various coun: 
tries By I. H. WIG@MORE Cloth, 81.50. 


A eet HISTORY OF THE FRKE TRADE 
MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND.—By AUGUSTUS 
MUNGREDIEN, 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


OSTULATES OF ENGLISH, POLITI. | 
a aves ECUNUMY,—By WALTER BAUEABOT, Cloth 


IN RY I 
Ne th 


NTO THE NATURE AND 
aDAM BMI1H, Edited 


WEALTH OF NATIONS ~By 
by Theobold Kogers. $1.2. 


| W SEK AND WAGES.~BY THOS, BRASBEY. 


lomo, cloth, 91.00, 





Any of the above Books will be sent postpaid on r<ceipt of price, 
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THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO. 


‘12 Unio» Square, New York City. 





Set ot Tracts (Rxc.ueive ef Beek.) (.9em <ce, Ff 10 Bl will te Sone Sow 600. Peo Price 
wilt Increase with the Addizsien ef New Tracts. 









Cents, 
1. A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty. Louls F. Post, 8 pigese..ccocssesscncsevecssnsscvovcsssesssecreseccenescse 
2, Australian System. Louis F. Post 4 pages......ccee cece nsec eeees senegescccvcneas Loeweaes tesecesccveccteccccess SB 
3. First Principles. Henry George. 4 pures..... aistes‘aeiwieleaatesd rere eer sug: bieGiaine vend stare sore 6 6:6" wales oa eae ecccsccene 
4 The Right tu the Use of the Barth, Herbert Spencer, 4 igese..ccccececcesseees Coors ececoereccseaescescenesce— 
5. Farmers und the Single Tax. Thomas G, Shearman. 8 pages. .......00. er ecanecese errr rrr rr tt deere ccscccese 3 
6 The Canons of Taxation. Henry George. 4 pager........... veereenes steeseeee errr ers ovecense veenveceserecorrs 
7. A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms, Samuel B, Clark. 16 pages. cc. cccececcseenceeseeeeeseeeteeerneee Valea die Beraiele’ ~ 4 
8 Back to the Lind. Bishop Nulty, 16 puges.. cc cceccecesneeceneneees 4 
9, The Single Tax, Thomas G Suearmitu, 8 pages. 3 
10. The American Farmer. Henry Geuze. 4 pages 2 
M. Unemployed Labor, Henry George. 4 pages.......... adinieie cee ta. aie'e 2 
12, ‘The Case Plainly Stated. H. F. Bitig. BPO. cccccccsccccccensencssecseascees siniaeinssneiae cislerete-ee aati ecsiree ese slewat és 
13, Social Problems, 342 pages, M70. Papers..c... ceceeescee cece eeeenes ea wigleialees dca dani So:sintgrasace aceneesere seieaees ‘ 3% 
14. Objections tu the Land Tax. ThomasG. Shearman. 4 pages..... Hes eve ares veeeeree SELPereeeeeTererrere errr reer rae 
15. Lund Tazation. A Conversation Between David Dudjey Field and Henry Geurge, 4 Dages,....ccccseveeccee 3 
16, How to Increase Protits. A.J. Steers, 2piages........ igh aac es higuasteae cs ete aceon sueweees erccccrcccesoncoce Bk 
17. The New Political Economy. KE. O. Brown, 4 pages... cccceccsececerevetcenes ais sie. eae's Sie DeWergreesvaressoven 
18 Thy Kingdom Come. Henry George. 4pages............565 ee seeeee saseceerce % 
19, The Functio s of Government, enry George. 8 pares.......6. staat 3 
2), The Menace of Plutocracy. Thovas G. Bhearman 3 pages.... oe coscrcee BS 
21, Tenement House Morality. J.0O.8. Huntington, 4 puges............. ora. o'e|sie.e'.o/eeneiee ae Ortrrrrereererrrrrrrreree | 
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Prices of Single Tax Library: Two-puge tracts—1 copy, l cent; 40 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 2 


cents; },00U copies, 61.50. 


> 


Four-page tracts—1 copy, 2cents, 20 copies, 10 cents; 10U copies, 40 cents; 1,000 coples. 


Elght-page tracts—] copy, scents; 10 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 80 cents; 1,000 copies, 96. 
Siateen page tracts—I copy, 4 cents; 5 copies, 0 cents; 100 cuples, $1.60; 1,000 copies, $12. 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


A Set of Taurl@ Tracts witl be sent te uny address for 10c. 


No extra cbarge by mail. 


8. Protection as a Universal Need. 


bet Heury George. 
6. The Tarif? Question. 


Heury George. 4 pages. 


4 pages. 


6% American Protection and British sree Trade, Heury George. 4 pages. 


69% Protection and Wages. Henry Geo ge. 8 pages, 


wv. The Common Sense of the Tariff Question. Thomas G. Shearman, 8 pages, 


72 Protection the Friend of Labor? 


% A Short Tari? History, Thomas G@ Bhearman. 


‘homas G@. Shearman, & pages, 
2 pages, 


76, Plain Talk to Protect{onists, Thomas @ Shearman. 4 pages. 
7‘, An address to Workingmen on the Tariff Question, Henry George, 4 pages. 


The following numbers of the “Land and Labor Li- 
brary” are still in steck: 

1 Sailors’ Bnug fC pebethy and the Randall Farm, w.T. 

14. The Collegiate Churen and Shoemaker’s Field, W. 

. Croasdale, 13 pages. 

18. It is the Law of Christ. Rev.5.H.pencer. 4 pp. 
31. Christianitv and Poverty. Father suntington 4 pp. 
te el onara Parner tan the Ligh Wit Wests Te 
$l. Ten Thoughts for Christian Tulukers. Rev. Joby W. 


1. Bn’ Duvcien Woronn and My Grocery Man, Will 
McCabe, 4 pas dice aie 


Judge Frauk T, Keld. 8, 
. Jefferson and Hamilton, Cieuncey F. Black. & pp, 
be 


er prin SON TRACTS. 
i Sociallam—lee Truth and Its Ever, * henry Geo rae, 
@ Taxing Land Values, Henry George. § ages 
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KELARY & 0:0., Meriden, Conn. 
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Card press @4% 
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Do it yourself, | 


@. 16, ‘6 the Law of Christ, Rev. © %. Spencer,s 
Senry,1 4 : 
6%, Sailers’ Snug . Wm. T. Creastale, 12 pages. 


ees 
SWEDISH TRACTS. 
Plainly Stated, H. ¥. Ring. ‘ pages, 


THE OT. J 
12 Union equare, New York City, 


ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracta were assorted for special work; and many of 
these not having been used, v @ now place them, with 
some of & More recent date, in convenient packages, 
at a low price, 

Packages may be bad at 50c. and 91.00 

Address, THE STANDARD, 
19 Unien Meunre, 
NEW YORE 
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FARGvEAR FETSTONE CORN PLANTES 
Warranted the beat corn dre rand mio 
perfuct furce-feud fariliser diemributer fu tue 
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